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PRESIDENT'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Wellesley  College  : 

The  President  of  the  College  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  twelve  months  ending  November  5,   1896. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  G.  Clark,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the  original  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Wellesley  College,  and  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  first 
charter,  died  January  3,  1896.  Dr.  Clark  contributed  to  the  solution  of 
the  intricate  problems  which  attended  the  incorporation  and  organization 
of  the  College,  a  long  and  varied  practical  experience  in  college  questions 
and  a  recognized  skill  in  affairs.  His  zeal  for  the  "higher  Christian 
education  of  women "  brought  him  into  the  closest  sympathy  with  the 
founders  and  their  noble  work.  In  the  succeeding  stages  of  her  develop- 
ment, the  young  college  had  frequent  occasion  to  appeal  to  his  judgment 
and  sagacity,  and  never  appealed  in  vain.  Those  statesmanlike  qualities 
which  enabled  him  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  burdens  of  the  greatest 
of  his  official  charges,  he  placed  freely  at  her  service.  In  the  midst  of 
the  absorbing  cares  of  the  vast  foreign  field  traversed  by  his  energies,  and 
the  claims  of  various  institutions  in  his  own  country,  he  yet  had  an  ample 
place  for  Wellesley,  and  it  is  touching  to  recall  the  quickening  attention 
with  which  he  turned  to  a  question  of  her  interests,  even  when  infirmi- 
ties were  fast  closing  about  him. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Claflin,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  before  the  opening  of  the  first  academic  term,  died  June  13, 
1S96.  The  impress  of  her  life  upon  the  College  is  best  characterized 
in  these  words  from  the  Faculty  :  "  Not  alone  her  sympathetic  and  intel- 
ligent interest  in  the  College,  but  also  her  wide  experience  of  life,  made 
her  influence  weighty  in  its  councils.  From  its  first  day  to  her  latest 
hour  the  College  found  in  her  its  steadfast  and  devoted  friend,  who  with 
rare  insight  anticipated  its  great  and  complex  needs,  and  freely  gave  to 
meet  them  of  her  time  and  means,  her  mind  and  heart.  Her  sweet 
graciousness,  her  goodness,  her  nobility,  her  beautiful  Christian  life,  will 
abide  upon  us,  a  precious  benediction,  holding  her  in  our  loving  and 
lasting  remembrance." 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Whitin,  of  Whitinsville,  and  Joseph  B.  Russell,  B.A., 
of  Boston,  were  elected  Trustees  in  June,  1896.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  (Oct.  7,  1S96),  Mrs.  Adaline  Emerson  Thompson,  who  became 
Alumna  Trustee  for  two  years,  in  November,  1S94,  was  re-elected  for 
a  term  of  six  years.     The  resignation  of  Rev.   Edward  L.   Clark,  D.D, 


(Oct.  7,  1896),  was  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  only  in  consideration  of  his  renewed  plea  of  precluding 
claims  in  the  duties  of  his  parish. 

At  the  stated  meeting  of  November,  1895,  the  Boai-d  of  Trustees 
appointed  a  special  committee  on  the  School  of  Music  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art,  for  the  purpose  of  the  re-organization  of  instruction  in  these 
subjects.  This  committee  recommended  "  that  both  the  fine  arts  and 
music  be  put  upon  the  same  footing ;  that  they  be  made,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, regular  studies  in  the  academic  course,  counting  for  a  degree ;  that 
they  be  organized  with  a  head  of  the  department  in  each  case ;  that  this 
head,  in  connection  with  the  President,  lay  out  the  course  of  studies,  and 
provide  also  for  general  lectures  illustrative  of  the  subject  in  the  depart- 
ment; that  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  art, 
opportunity  be  given  for  practice  in  the  art  of  design,  and  under  that  of 
the  head  of  the  department  of  music,  opportunity  for  practice  in  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental ;  that  these  heads  be  members  of  the  Academic 
Council,  and  the  management  of  the  departments  be  under  the  same  rules 
as  those  which  govern  all  other  departments  in  the  College ;  that  the  head 
of  the  department  of  music  be  general  director  of  all  the  music  in  the 
College,  and  be  expected  to  organize  choral  work  ;  and  finally  that  the 
terms  School  of  Art  and  School  of  Music  be  for  the  present  dropped  from 
the  Calendar."  These  recommendations  have  prepared  the  way  for  certain 
important  changes  in  the  relation  of  music  and  art  to  the  academic  work 
of  the  College,  which  will  receive  further  mention. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (Feb.  6,  1896),  the  clause  of  Article 
VII.  of  the  Statutes  of  the  College  which  concerns  attendance  upon  the 
Sunday  service  in  the  chapel  was  so  amended  as  to  read,  "All  students 
are  expected  to  attend  this  or  some  other  public  religious  service." 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  communication  was 
received  from  Miss  Mary  A.  Currier,  Professor  of  Elocution,  formally 
making  over  to  the  Trustees  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
permanent  benefit  of  her  department.  By  vote  of  the  Trustees,  the  fund 
will  be  known  and  maintained  as  the  Monroe  Fund,  the  principal  to  be 
invested  as  directed  by  the  donor,  and  the  income  to  be  employed  in 
securing  lectures  and  readings  in  the  interest  of  the  department  of  Elocu- 
tion ;  or  in  certain  circumstances,  defined  by  the  terms  of  the  gift,  the  fund 
with  its  accumulated  interest  may  go  to  endow  the  chair  of  Elocution. 
This  fund,  to  which  the  first  contribution  was  made  in  October,  1885,  has 
been  accumulated  through  the  zeal  and  energy  of  Professor  Currier,  and 
its  completion  is  a  matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  all  who  have  known 
her  in  her  chosen  life-work.  The  College  is  deeply  indebted  to  Professor 
Currier  and  to  other  friends  who  have  thus  furthered  a  most  important 
part  of  each  student's  development. 


The  college  year  1S95-96  closed  amid  general  rejoicing  over  the  gift  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  building  a  new  chapel,  to  he  called  the 
William  S.  Houghton  Memorial  Chapel.  By  this  act  of  filial  devotion  and 
personal  generosity  the  donors,  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Houghton  and  Mr. 
Clement  S.  Houghton,  erect  a  fitting  monument  to  an  able  and  loyal 
Trustee,  while  the  College  gains  space  for  assembling  all  students  for 
stated  religious  services,  an  auditorium  of  sufficient  capacity  for  Commence- 
ment exercises  and  other  academic  occasions,  and  the  possibility  of  a  future 
extension  of  quarters  now  occupied  by  the  library.  Seldom  is  a  gift  more 
timely  or  more  comprehensive  in  its  benefits.  The  site  chosen  for  the  new 
building  is  the  broad,  level  elevation  south  of  the  main  avenue,  between 
the  rhododendrons  and  the  margin  of  the  lake.  The  work  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  architects  Heins  &  La  Farge,  and  will  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  in  the  spring. 

The  officers  of  instruction  and  government  for  1S95-96  are  thus 
classified  : — 

Professors          ...........  17 

Associate  Professors         .........11 

Instructors 37 

Assistants          ...........  4 

Librarians         ...........  3 

Director  and  Instructors  in  the  School  of  Music    ....  10 

Director  and  Assistant  in  Gymnasium    ......  2 

Other  officers,  administrative  and  clerical      .....  10 

Total 94 

Mary  Adams  Currier,  Professor  of  Elocution,  and  Elizabeth  Harriet 
Denio,  Professor  of  German  and  History  of  Art,  resigned  their  offices, 
resignation  taking  effect  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1S95-96.  These 
officers  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  growing  college  in  their  respective 
lines  of  work.  Their  loyalty  has  been  unquestioned,  and  the  high  character 
of  their  influence  and  example  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  their 
associates.  The  office  and  title  of  Junius  Welch  Hill  has  been  changed 
from  that  of  Director  of  the  School  of  Music  to  that  of  Professor  of  Music, 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  this  department, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  The  following  instructors  have  with- 
drawn from  the  service  of  the  College  in  order  to  engage  in  advanced 
study:  Maud  Gilchrist,  Margaret  Pollock  Sherwood,  Ella  Goodenow 
Willcox,  Charles  Lowell  Young.  Mary  Eastman  retires  from  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  following  persons,  having 
been  employed  in  the  absence  of  others,  close  their  term  of  service  with  the 
return  of  the  regular  incumbent :  Anna  Beinhorn,  Guy  Stevens  Callender, 
Margaret  Clay  Ferguson,  Helen  Abbott  Merrill,  Evelyn  Barrett  Sherrard, 
Eleanor  Elizabeth  Tebbetts,  Florence  Anna  Wood.     Owing  to  the  redis- 


tribution  of  work  in  the  departments  of  Art,  French,  and  Chemistry,  the 
services  of  the  following  officers  ceased  to  be  required  at  the  close  of  the 
year  :  Ethel  Paton,  Helene  Julie  Roth,  Mary  Christine  Wiggin.  Mrs. 
Catherine  Ayer  Ransom,  after  sixteen  years  of  able  service  as  cashier, 
declined  reappointment,  on  account  of  failing  health.  Jeanie  Emerson 
Whitmore,  Resident  Health  Officer,  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
Maiden  Hospital, — a  position  for  which  she  is  peculiarly  fitted. 

Grace  Emily  Cooley,  Ph.D.,  Adeline  Belle  Hawes,  B.A.,  Margarethe 
Muller,  Eliza  Ritchie,  Ph.D.,  Mary  Emma  Woolley,  M.A.,  Margaret 
Eliza  Maltby,  Ph.D.,  were  appointed  associate  professors  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Botany,  Latin,  German,  Philosophy,  Bible  study,  and  Physics, 
respectively. 

Other  appointments  for  1896-97  are  as  follows,  in  order  of  date  : — 

Agnes  Mary  Claypole,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

Adelaide  Imogen  Locke,  B.A.,  B.S.T.,  Instructor  in  Bible. 

Helen  Marion  Kelsey,  B.A. ,  Assistant  in  English. 

George  Gould,  Cashier. 

Alice  Vinton  Waite,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Evelyn  Barrett  Sherrard,  B.A.,  Health  Officer  and  Lecturer  on  Hygiene. 

Malvina  Bennett,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Mary  Stoughton  Locke,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Alice  Downey  Porter,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English  Literature. 

Alice  Walton,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ancient  Art. 

Mary  Bowen,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English  Literature. 

Jeannie  Evans,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

John  Goddard  Hart,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English  Composition. 

Emily  Greene  Balch,  B.A.,  Assistant  in  Economics. 

During  the  year  1S95-96  the  Academic  Council  reviewed  its  rules  of 
procedure  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  scholarship  . 
throughout  the  course.  Special  committees  reported  upon  different 
divisions  of  the  subject.  The  most  important  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  Council,  and  subsequently  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  : — 

A  freshman  permitted  to  enter  while  conditions  on  her  preparatory 
work  still  exist,  must  remove  these  preparatory  conditions  before  begin- 
ning a  second  year  of  college  study. 

All  freshmen  who  enter  unconditioned  are  matriculated  upon  entrance, 
and  those  admitted  with  entrance  conditions  are  matriculated  as  soon  as 
these  conditions  are  removed.  An  unconditioned  freshman  is,  therefore, 
no  longer  on  probation  in  any  sense,  except  that  in  which  all  students  are 
on  probation. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  require  at  any  time  the  withdrawal 
of  a  student  whose  scholarship  is  seriously  deficient. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  a 
student  must  have  passed  with  credit  in  at  least  one  half  of  her  college 
work,  and  in  at  least  one  half  of  the  work  of  the  senior  year. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  last  point  does  not  invoke  raising  the  actual 
standard  of  graduation  as  reached  by  the  great  majority  of  recent  graduates 
of  the  College.  The  records  show  that  with  rare  exceptions  these  gradu- 
ates while  in  college  maintained  the  standard  here  set.  The  new  ruling 
is  intended,  however,  to  relieve  the  College  from  the  obligation  of  giving 
its  degree  to  a  student  whose  work  throughout  a  large  part  of  her  course 
does  not  rise  above  mere  "  passing  "  grade. 

The  Council  has  been  able  to  discharge  three  of  its  standing  commit- 
tees. The  work  formerly  supervised  by  the  Committee  on  Admission 
to  Advanced  Standing  is  now  performed  wholly  by  the  College  Secre- 
tary, in  direct  conference  with  the  departments  concerned.  The  Board 
of  Advisers  for  special  students  recommended  that  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  special  students  be  passed  upon  by  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  that  the  college  work  of  these  students  be  hereafter  directed  by  the 
President.  These  recommendations  were  immediately  adopted,  and  the 
committee  was  discharged.  The  policy  observed  for  several  years  past  in 
limiting  the  class  of  specials  to  mature  students  qualified  by  previous  work 
for  specialization  in  college,  will  still  be  followed  in  the  future.  The 
ruling  by  which  regular  students  have  precedence  of  all  special  students 
in  admission  to  college  buildings,  has  greatly  lessened  the  number  of 
applications  for  special  courses  from  young  girls  who  merely  wish  to  take 
light  work,  while  enjoying  the  "  college  atmosphere."  The  Schedule 
Committee  has  been  replaced  by  a  single  officer,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President.  In  accordance  with  this  ruling,  Miss  Ellen  F.  Pendleton  has 
performed  the  duties  of  Schedule  officer  since  October  25,  1895. 

Seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven  students  were  registered  in  1895-96. 
Thirty-eight  states  were  represented.  Massachusetts  sent  two  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  students ;  New  York,  ninety-seven;  Pennsylvania,  forty- 
seven.  Eleven  other  states  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
contributed  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  students;  nine  states  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  twenty-five ;  fifteen  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  sixty-five.  Nine  students  were  from  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  represented  by  two.  One 
student  was  from  Turkey,  and  one  was  from  Japan. 
The  total  attendance  for  1895-96  is  thus  ranked  : — 

Resident  candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.         ...  26 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  : — 

Seniors 11S 

Juniors  ..........  160 

Sophomores  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         . _  1S0 

Freshmen     ..........         246 

704 
Non-candidates  for  degrees 57 

Total 7S7 


The    following  tables    are   prepared 
close  of  the  year  1895-96. 
Ages  of  students  : — 


statistics    collected    at    the 


Seniors 

Juniors 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 

Specials 


years  3  months 


Church  membership  of  students 

Congregational          .         .  1S0 

Presbyterian      ...  95 

Episcopal           ...  87 

Baptist       ....  70 

Methodist  Episcopal           .  31 

Methodist           ...  19 

Unitai-ian  .         .         .          .  iS 

Dutch  Reformed        .         .  10 

Friends       ....  5 

Christian  ....  4 


In  June,  1896,  the  deg: 
one  hundred  and  seventeen 
persons.      One  person  rece 


Roman  Catholic 

Lutheran  . 

Universalist 

Jewish 

Reformed  Episcopal 

Freewill  Baptist 

Moravian 

Undenominational 

Union  Evangelical 


ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon 
persons,  that  of  Master  of  Arts  upon  seven 

ived  the  certificate  of  graduation  from  the 
School  of  Music.  Three  candidates  who  were  in  June  under  slight  de- 
ficiencies in  the  number  of  hours  requisite  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  having 
made  good  these  deficiencies  at  the  September  examinations,  received  the 
degree  of  B.A.  October  7,  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  the  Academic  Council.  One  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.A. 
received  her  degree  at  the  same  time  and  under  similar  circumstances. 

While  the  College  was  developing  the  system  of  gymnastic  training 
which  is  now  in  use,  it  was  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  the  late 
Professor  Horsford,  to  secure  the  services  of  an  expert  physical  examiner, 
and  tables  showing  careful  measurements  and  strength  tests  were  com- 
piled from  year  to  year  by  this  officer,  and  were  published  in  the  annual 
report.  As  these  measurements  and  strength  tests,  repeated  at  different 
stages  of  the  student's  training,  proved  conclusively  the  value  of  the 
present  course  in  Swedish  Gymnastics,  it  was  found  expedient  to  discon- 
tinue this  system  of  examination  at  the  close  of  1894-95,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  the  medical  examination  of  each  new  student.  The  need  for  such  an 
examination  had  long  been  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Health,  since  the 
physician's  certificate,  for  many  years  required  of  each  student  at  en- 
trance, too  often  fails  to  give  warning  of  conditions  seriously  affecting  her 
chances  of  success  in  college  life.  The  Board  now  reports  that  the 
physical  examinations  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year  by  the 
health  officers  have  proved  most  helpful,  since  they  give  a  thorough 
knowledge   of   the   physical   condition  of  Freshmen.      It   has   thus  been 


possible  to  give  to  each  individual  advice  which  will  be  helpful  to  her 
throughout  her  college  course.  The  percentage  of  withdrawals  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health  was  four  and  one-half,  and  of  the  whole  number  so  with- 
drawing, freshmen  made  one  half.  At  the  time  of  entering  their  classes, 
these  freshmen  were  found  by  the  health  officers  to  be  subject  to  various 
ailments,  liable  at  any  time  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  their  college 
work,  and  many  of  them  would  not  have  been  admitted  to  college  at  all 
had  the  physician's  certificate  made  known  the  facts  in  advance.  The 
history  of  all  cases  is  preserved,  and  statements  in  regard  to  cause  of 
withdrawal  of  any  student  may  be  tested  by  a  comparison  with  the 
records  kept  in  the  college  offices.  There  has  been  this  year  a  remark- 
able exemption  from  serious  or  proh-acted  illness  in  our  dormitories,  and 
so  few  cases  of  contagious  illness  have  occurred  that  our  new  Emergency 
Ward,  fitted  up  through  the  generosity  of  the  class  of  Ninety-five,  and 
kept  in  constant  readiness  for  use,  has  not  as  yet  had  a  single  occupant. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  carriage,  development 
of  muscles,  and  expansion  of  chest  in  the  freshmen  who  have  had  the 
full  year  of  work  in  the  gymnasium.  The  number  of  students  taking 
the  prescribed  course  in  Swedish  Gymnastics  was  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen, twenty-two  having  been  advised  to  postpone  this  course  for  the 
present  on  account  of  physical  unfitness  demonstrated  by  the  health 
officer's  examination.  An  elective  course  twice  a  week  was  attended  by 
one  hundred  and  twelve  students.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  received 
regular  instruction  in  rowing,  and  belonged  to  organized  crews.  Forty- 
eight  played  basket  ball,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium.  These  out-of-door  sports  and  games,  instituted  for  the 
autumn  and  spring,  prove  an  invaluable  accessory  to  prescribed  physical 
training. 

The  class  entering  College  the  present  autumn  is  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  preparation  and  admission  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  A 
brief  retrospect  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  the  autumn  of  1895,  the  new 
entrance  requirement  calling  for  a  third  language,  or  at  option  a  science, 
went  into  effect.  The  preparatory  schools  had  more  than  two  years' 
notice  of  the  new  ruling,  and  a  large  freshman  class  was  admitted.  The 
event  proved  that  preparation  had  in  many  cases  been  hurried  or  unsound. 
A  large  number  could  not  reach  the  sophomore  rank  at  the  close  of  their 
first  year.  Such  a  state  of  things  leads  to  anxiety  and  disappointment  on 
the  part  of  students  and  their  friends,  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
work  of  instruction  and  government,  adds  an  inconvenient  element  to  the 
class  next  entering,  or  in  other  cases  necessitates  withdrawals  and  loss  in 
numbers.  It  was  felt  that  an  inquiry  into  methods  of  admission  was  in 
order.  As  in  past  years,  one  cause  of  undesirable  admissions  was  found  to 
be  in  the  supplementary  certificates  which  accredited  schools  had  been 
allowed  to  send  during  the  summer,  in  order  to  supply  points  not  covered 
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by  the  regular  certificate  in  June.  These  supplementary  certificates  too 
frequently  represented  work  done  during  the  heat  and  weariness  of  the 
summer,  without  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  regularly  organized  classes. 
It  was  decided  to  accept  supplementary  certificates  no  longer,  and  to  re- 
quire examinations  instead.  This  change,  together  with  other  special  en- 
forcement of  requirements,  may  have  cost  the  College  some  freshmen,  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  quality  of  scholarship  will  show  a  corresponding  gain. 
The  entering  class  is  already  making  an  impression  of  character  and 
scholarship  which  strengthens  that  expectation.  The  number  of  special 
students  admitted  this  autumn  has  been  greatly  reduced,  by  requiring  full 
examinations  of  all  applicants  for  special  courses  who  do  not  present 
certificates  from  accredited  schools.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  students 
entering  college  this  autumn  for  the  first  time  are  subject  to  the  advanced 
rates  of  board  and  tuition  established  last  year  by  the  Trustees. 

In  her  report  for  1895-96,  the  President  of  the  College  had  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  that  Professor  Stratton  had  accepted  the  office  of  Dean, 
and  had  entered  upon  the  duties  thereof.  To-day,  with  still  deeper  grati- 
fication, she  refers  to  a  valuable  report  presented  by  Dean  Stratton  at  the 
close  of  her  first  year  of  service  in  the  new  capacity.  Space  can  be  given 
to  but  a  few  of  the  Dean's  pertinent  observations  on  those  features  of 
college  life  which  fall  under  her  immediate  supervision  :  namely,  matters 
relating  to  the  well-being  of  students  in  the  dormitories  and  in  the  village,, 
and  the  appointments  for  stated  religious  services. 

"  The  fact  that  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  students  live  in  dormitories, 
ranging  in  numbers  from  ten  in  Waban  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  College  Hall, 
indicates  the  preponderating  influence  of  community  life  in  the  College  at  large. 
And  since  the  time  has  passed  when  college  women  are  to  be  governed  by  a  code  of 
rules,  enforced  by  watchful  teachers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conduct  of  the  affairs 
of  a  college  house  is  shifted  from  the  basis  of  restriction  to  that  of  intelligent  co- 
operation. The  larger  the  house  the  more  difficult  the  task.  In  a  large  house 
students  will  be  inclined  to  lay  aside  some  of  the  gentler  usages  of  life.  A  certain 
carelessness  of  manner,  disregard  of  the  convenience  of  others,  and  impatience  of 
restraint  are  the  inevitable  result,  unless  there  can  be  found  sufficiently  powerful 
counteracting  influences.  The  standard  of  the  community  is  determined  by  the 
standards  of  the  individuals  which  compose  it.  Refinement  of  manner,  regard 
for  the  general  convenience,  and  proper  conditions  for  study  will  be  characteristic  of 
community  life  only  as  a  large  majority  of  the  members  work  in  harmony  with 
these  important  ends  in  view.  The  problems  growing  out  of  these  considerations 
have  been  pressing  upon  the  attention  of  the  college  officers  more  and  more  each 
year,  and  never  more  than  now,  when  through  the  combined  influence  of  changes 
in  the  academic  life  there  has  come  greater  freedom  of  action,  and  new  points  of 
view  have  been  suggested.  For  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  broad  system  of 
election  as  to  subjects  of  study  induces  in  its  turn  the  habit  of  freedom  of  choice 
in  all  other  relations  of  college  life.  It  is,  therefore,  felt  that  in  the  play  of  forces  in  a 
compact  college  community,  all  matters,  the  strictly  academic,  the  social,  the  spirit- 
ual, are  vitally  connected  one  with  the  other,  and  must  have  a  real  unity  of  purpose 
and  method  in  order  to  insure  the  systematic  development  of  character.  The  above 
remarks  indicate  the  principles  on  which  it  is  believed  that  heads  of  houses  should 
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proceed,  and  suggest  the  method  of  administration  by  which  what  are  sometimes 
called  the  disadvantages  of  community  life  may  become  distinct  advantages.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  loyal  service  of  the  heads  of  houses  during  the  past 
year,  and  their  readiness  to  carry  out  plans  intrusted  to  them.  Meetings  one 
month  have  heen  felt  to  be  useful  in  acquainting  these  officers  with  the  general 
plans  of  the  administration,  and  in  opening  the  way  for  the  discussion  of  details, 
thus  insuring  greater  uniformity  of  management." 

"  It  is  constantly  observed  that  the  life  of  Wellesley  expresses  itself  mainly 
through  the  dormitory ;  and  this  fact  being  admitted,  the  plea  for  buildings  which 
shall  house  all  students  of  the  College  needs  no  further  urging.  In  default  of  the 
dormitory  which  the  College  has  long  needed,  every  possible  attempt  has  been 
made  to  render  the  lives  of  students  placed  in  the  village  secure,  comfortable, 
and  happy.  In  July,  1S95,  a  printed  circular  setting  forth  briefly  the  relation  of  vil- 
lage students  to  the  College,  and  giving  a  list  of  authorized  boarding  places,  was 
sent  to  candidates  for  the  freshman  class.  As  in  preceding  years,  boarding  places 
were  in  many  cases  secured  by  correspondence,  but  a  large  number  of  incoming 
students  had  to  be  met  at  the  train  and  assigned  or  directed  to  homes.  Profiting  by 
the  experience  of  those  who  had  done  this  work  in  previous  years,  a  deputy  was  kept  all 
day  at  the  station  the  day  before  college  opened,  and  she  was  assisted  by  students, 
members  of  the  Christian  Association,  who  returned  early  for  this  purpose.  This 
task  is  not  easy,  as  parents  always  hope  to  the  last  that  their  daughters  may  in  some 
way  be  accommodated  in  one  of  the  college  buildings.  The  arrangement  of  houses 
in  groups, — that  is,  lodging  houses  near  the  houses  where  meals  can  be  obtained, — 
the  rule  that  a  student  may  not  change  her  boarding  place  without  the  written  permis- 
sion of  the  Dean,  the  visits  made  to  different  houses  and  the  meetings  with  ladies 
who  keep  village  boarding  houses,  have  all  been  so  many  means  toward  the  desired 
end  :  namely,  greater  unity  of  action,  and  a  better  understanding  in  the  village  of 
the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  College.  It  is  now  impossible  for  any  person  to  open  a 
house  for  students  without  permission,  and  in  one  case  students  were  withdrawn 
from  a  house  not  regarded  desirable.  Personal  inspection  assures  me  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  rooms  are  well  furnished  and  well  heated,  and  that  there  are 
now  far  better  accommodations  for  our  students  in  the  village  than  there  were  a 
comparatively  short  time  ago." 

"The  Committee  on  Stated  Religious  Services  was  formdd  two  years  ago,  and 
having  justified  its  existence  by  its  usefulness,  has  now  become  one  of  the  regular 
standing  committees,  and  consists  of  four  members  and  the  Dean,  as  Chairman. 
The  work  of  the  Committee  is  to  supply  the  pulpit  on  Sunday;  to  provide  a  leader 
for  morning  prayer  when  necessary  ;  to  arrange  for  any  extra  services  that  may  oc- 
cur; and,  in  general,  to  promote  whatever  may  be  found  conducive  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  College.  Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  this  work  is  to  provide  for 
the  Sunday  services.  The  response  of  different  ministers  who  have  been  invited 
to  preach  at  the  College  has  been  most  cordial,  and  their  work  here  has  met  with  a 
good  measure  of  success.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  other  years,  the  plan 
has  been  to  secure  men  from  different  sections  of  the  country  as  well  as  from  differ- 
ent denominations.  It  is  more  and  more  evident  that  simple,  direct  preaching  of 
the  truth,  free  from  dogma  and  denominationalism,  attracts  our  students.  With 
the  present  system  of  voluntary  attendance,  the  effort  must  be  to  bring  men  to  the 
College  who  so  understand  human  needs  as  to  stimulate  earnest  inquiry,  and  who 
are  so  close  to  the  life  of  the  time  as  to  give  freshness  of  thought  to  young  people 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  that  life,  though  for  the  present  without  an  active 
part  in  it.  The  attendance  on  Sunday  has  averaged  well,  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  is  on  the  part  of  the  students  an  increasingly  reverent  and  sympathetic  atti- 
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tude  toward  this  service.  The  evening  prayer  has  come  to  be  a  distinctive  and  beau- 
tiful feature  of  the  Wellesley  Sunday,  and  the  large  numbers  attending  show  the 
appreciation  of  the  students.  The  names  of  those  ministers  who  have  conducted 
the  Sunday  morning  service  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  report.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  list  includes  but  few  persons  whose  homes  lie  outside  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  Committee  finds  itself  hampered  because  it  is  not  possible  to  offer 
higher  compensation." 

Has  not  the  time  come  to  ask  for  a  permanant  fund  for  the  support  of 
stated  religious  services?  The  income  from  even  a  small  fund  would 
enable  the  Committee  to  secure  other  eminent  preachers  who  are  near  at 
hand,  and  also  to  call  to  the  College  men  who  represent  more  distant 
but  not  less  interesting  fields  of  activity.  Under  existing  conditions  it  is 
difficult  to  make  constant  additions  to  the  number  of  preachers  who  are 
known  to  bring  to  the  College  service  especial  influence  and  enlargement. 
In  too  many  cases  the  stated  fee  does  not  cover  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  person  whom  it  is  desirable  to  summon,  or  it  is  trivial  in  comparison 
with  other  rates  of  remuneration. 

A  new  feature  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Association  the  past  year, 
has  been  the  attempt  to  bring  village  students  into  closer  relations  with 
the  Association  and  with  the  College.  Throughout  the  winter  the  Asso- 
ciation rented  an  attractive  room  in  the  village,  which  has  been  open  at 
all  times  to  students  as  a  place  for  social  life.  A  praver  meeting 
was  held  once  a  week  in  this  room.  The  response  of  village  stu- 
dents to  these  efforts  in  their  behalf  has  been  such  as  to  encourage  the 
Committee  to  recommend  the  maintenance  of  a  room  for  similar  purposes 
during  the  year  now  opening.  The  total  amount  received  by  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  $839.78,  the  largest  amount  contributed  to  any  single 
enterprise  being   for  the  relief  of  Armenians. 

At  different  times  during  the  past  five  years  the  Board  of  Trustees 
has  received  petitions  from  the  Shakespeare,  Phi  Sigma,  and  Zeta  Alpha 
Societies  asking  for  permission  to  build  society  houses  on  the  College 
grounds.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  the  records  of 
action  taken  in  each  case,  and  to  recommend  a  general  policy  in  regard 
to  the  building  of  society  houses.  It  was  found,  in  general,  that  these 
petitions  aim  at  two  objects:  the  securing  of  houses  for  the  use  of  the 
societies,  and  the  providing  of  additional  rooms  therein  for  their  members. 
With  entire  sympathy  for  the  aims  and  hopes  of  these  societies,  the  com- 
mittee found  itself,  none  the  less,  compelled  to  report  adversely  upon  con- 
ditions involving  permanent  use  of  any  real  estate  belonging  to  the  College.* 

In  appendix  A  will  be  found  a  description  of  courses  carried  in  1S95- 
96,  with  the  name  and  number  of  hours  of  work  of  the  instructor,  and 
number  and  rank  of  students  in  each  case. 

*The  complete  text  of  this  report  is,  by  permission,  printed  in  Appendix  C. 
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In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  several  departments  for  the  year 
1S95-96,  special  mention  should  he  made  of  the  courses  in  Bible  study. 
The  courses  in  Old  Testament  History  for  freshmen  and  sophomores 
were  reorganized  and  enlarged  by  the  new  instructor,  Miss  Woolley. 
These  classes  followed  their  work  with  a  genuine  and  well-sustained  in- 
terest that  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  secure  in  required  courses.  It  was 
not  found  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  electives  offered  in  Bible 
study,  but  a  course  of  lectures  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Moore,  of  Andover,  ably 
supplemented  the  regular  work  of  the  second  year.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Drown, 
of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge,  has  carried  a  single  course 
in  New  Testament  study, — one  of  the  five  courses  from  which  the  junior  class 
are  required  to  choose.  This  course,  The  Historical  Development  of  the 
Word  of  God  in  the  New  Testament,  was  followed  with  earnest  attention, 
and  is  elected  by  an  increased  number  of  students  for  the  current  year. 
The  four  other  courses  in  the  New  Testament  which  are  open  to  juniors 
were  all  taken.  Dean  Stratton,  Professor  Morgan,  and  Professor  Whit- 
ing gave  their  courses  in  the  English  New  Testament ;  Professor  Chapin 
had  her  usual  large  class  in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  It  has  now  be- 
come possible  to  carry  out  a  long  cherished  wish,  both  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  Trustees,  and  to  take  a  definite  step  toward  the  organization  of  a  full 
department  of  Biblical  History,  Literature,  and  Interpretation.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Woolley  as  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  History 
and  head  of  the  department,  supplies  at  last  the  necessary  and  appropriate 
foundation  on  which  to  build. 

An  advanced  course  in  Psychology  has  been  given  by  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Calkins.  Reports  of  ten  Psychological  investigations  carried  on 
during  the  last  three  years  have  been  published,  under  the  heading 
"  Wellesley  College  Psychological  Studies,"  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Psychology,  The  Psychological  Review,  and  the  Pedagogical  Semi- 
nary. Several  useful  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  added  to  the  labo- 
ratory equipment  for  this  subject.  The  very  large  number  of  students 
electing  the  preliminary  course  in  Psychology  carried  by  Miss  Calkins 
gives  warning  that  too  much  of  her  time  may  be  occupied  with  element- 
ary instruction.  The  appointment  of  an  instructor  especially  fitted  to 
conduct  experimental  work  will  probably  be  advisable  soon. 

The  gain  in  numbers  in  the  French  department  is  especially  gratifying, 
since  it  shows  appreciation  of  earnest  efforts  toward  thorough  and  ad- 
vanced instruction. 

The  return  of  Miss  Hawes  to  an  advanced  position  in  the  Latin  de- 
partment makes  it  possible  to  reopen  the  advanced  courses  formerly  given 
by  her.  These,  as  well  as  her  new  course  in  Latin  Literature,  are  elected 
for  1896-97  by  a  large  number  of  students. 

The  Chemistry  department  has,  during  the  past  year,  had  its  first  ex- 
perience of  a  whole  year's  work  in  its  new  quarters,  and  is  much  grati- 
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fied  with  the  results  of  that  experience.  It  has  been  possible  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  the  laboratory  work  than  has  ever  been  done  here- 
tofore, and  much  new  experimental  work  has  been  introduced  into  all 
courses.  Especial  interest  and  success  have  been  shown  in  the  freshman 
divisions  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Bragg.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  department  was  considerably  larger  than  the  year  before,  as  was  also 
the  case  in  the  department  of  Zoology. 

As  in  the  last  report,  an  outline  is  offered  in  Appendix  B  of  the 
courses  actually  in  progress  at  this  date  in  each  department  of  instruc- 
tion. By  comparing  Appendix  A  with  Appendix  B,  it  will  be  easy  to 
see  in  all  cases  whether  a  given  department  offers  more  or  fewer 
courses  than  last  year,  and  whether  it  numbers  more  or  fewer  -students. 
Certain  other  points  of  special  interest  in  department  work  of  the  year 
1896-97  are  to  be  noted.  In  the  absence  of  Professor  Whiting  and  Pro- 
fessor Willcox,  who  are  this  year  on  the  Sabbatical  leave,  Associate 
Professor  Maltby  and  Miss  Claypole  will  have  general  charge  of  the  de- 
partments of  Physics  and  Zoology  respectively.  The  course  required  of 
all  students  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene  has  been  taken  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  and  out  of  the  sophomore  year.  It  has  been  so 
modified  in  character  as  to  demand  no  laboratory  work,  and  is  given  as  a 
lecture  course  once  a  week  to  the  freshman  class  by  Miss  E.  B.  Sherrard, 
the  new  health  officer  in  charge  of  College  Hall,  Stone  Hall,  and  the 
hill  cottages.  Miss  Sherrard  illustrates  her  lectures  by  the  use  of  such 
charts  and  other  material  as  the  subject  requires.  The  course  is  no 
longer  expected  to  give  students  a  systematic  introduction  to  the  science 
of  phvsiology,  nor  does  it  aim  to  instruct  them  in  the  methods  of  individ- 
ual investigation.  It  is  rather  a  practical  course  planned  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  students  who  are  for  the  first  time  left  to  their  own  direction 
in  community,  rather  than  family  life. 

Professor  Coman,  on  her  return  from  the  Sabbatical  leave,  finds  her- 
self more  than  fully  occupied  with  her  large  classes  in  Economics  and 
History.  The  interest  in  economic  studies  is  a  sign  of  the  times  ;  Pro- 
fessor Coman's  own  line  of  industrial  history  is  one  attracting  ever  increas- 
ing attention.  It  seems  high  time  to  release  her  from  the  charge  of  a 
dual  department,  and  to  allow  her  to  give  her  full  strength  to  those  lines 
of  investigation  and  instruction  which  she  has  made  her  own.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  claim  to  attention  put  forth  by  the  department  as  it  is  now 
constituted.  To  name  its  most  manifest  deficiency,  the  present  half- 
department  of  History  lacks  courses  in  ancient  history.  The  full  time 
of  an  additional  teacher  should  be  secured  for  the  proper  development  of 
this  side  of  the  twofold  charge,  and  two  departments,  one  of  Economics 
and  one  of  History,  should  be  separately  constituted  as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  another  department,  also,  it  seems  desirable  to  recognize  the  progress 
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of  a  science  by  a  further  division  of  labor.  The  department  of  Mathe- 
matics, as  created  by  President  Shafer  and  developed  under  her  continued 
supervision  and  interest,  represents  both  aspects  of  mathematical  study. 
The  course  required  of  all  freshmen  is  one  in  Pure  Mathematics ;  and 
while  the  advanced  courses  offer  opportunities  for  work  in  several 
branches  of  both  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics,  it  is  in  the  former  that 
at  Wellesley,  as  elsewhere,  most  students  choose  their  elective  work.  It 
is  desirable  to  give  to  this  side  of  the  subject  the  full  recognition  clue  alike 
to  its  essential  importance,  and  to  the  memory  of  a  revered  teacher;  also 
to  encourage  studies  in  Applied  Mathematics,  and  to  establish  a  close 
relation  between  the  latter  work  and  the  allied  work  in  Physics,  Astron- 
omy, and  Geology.  To  this  important  end,  separate  supervision  for  the 
two  divisions  of  the  science  should  now  be  provided,  so  that  each  may  be 
directed  by  a  person  having  undivided  interest  and  time. 

It  was  found  inexpedient  to  prepare  for  opening  work  this  autumn  in 
the  new  department  of  Art,*  on  the  basis  provided  by  the  recent  action 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (Feb.  6,  1896).  The  unexpected  resignation 
of  Professor  Denio  complicated  the  situation,  since  it  became  necessary 
to  plan  anew  the  entire  course  of  instruction.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
single  course  which  it  has  seemed  best  to  give  in  1S96-97  is  one  not 
previously  offered,  and,  therefore,  suitable  for  those  students  who  had 
planned  a  continued  study  in  art.  This,  a  course  in  Greek  Art  and 
Archaeology,  is  conducted  b}^  Dr.  Alice  Walton,  an  experienced  teacher, 
who  has  had  special  training  in  the  classics  and  in  ancient  art  in  Cornell 
University,  at  Leipzig,  and  in  Greece  and  Italy.  A  single  course,  how- 
ever, should  not  long  stand  as  the  only  work  in  Art,  and  there  is  cause 
for  congratulation  in  the  announcement  that  arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted to  open  the  department  in  full  next  September  under  complete 
supervision,  and  with  courses  at  once  theoretical  and  practical,  which  shall 
be  worthy  of  the  equipment  generously  furnished  by  the  Farnsworth  Art 
Building  and  its  collections. 

During  the  year  1895-96  forty-eight  students  were  registered  in  the 
Department  of  Graduate  Instruction.  Of  these,  forty-three  were  ranked 
as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  five  as  non-candidates  for 
the  degree.  Of  the  forty-three  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree,  twenty- 
six  were  resident  and  seventeen  non-resident.  A  classification  of  candidates 
for  the  M.A.  degree  according  to  the  major  subject,  shows  that  fifteen  take 
the  major  subject  from  English  Literature,  eight  from  Greek,  three  each 
from  German  and  Chemistry,  two  each  from  Economics  and  Latin.  The 
remainder  is  distributed  among  other  subjects,  one  to  each. 

Eight  candidates  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  June.  The  non- 
candidates  for  the  degree  are  not  held  to  major  and  minor  subjects,  but  are 
*  See  page  4. 
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required  only  to  make  a  schedule  of  study  that  is  approved  by  the  Graduate 
Committee.  The  College  steadily  encourages  the  growth  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Graduate  Instruction,  believing  that  this  kind  of  specialized  work 
is  for  the  good  both  of  the  student  and  of  the  College.  Graduate  students, 
even  from  minor  colleges,  have  the  advantage  of  maturity  as  well  as  of 
previous  mental  discipline,  and  Wellesley  without  any  sacrifice  of  dig- 
nity or  of  thoroughness  can  well  afford  a  cordial  and  generous  attitude 
toward  other  colleges  in  admitting  their  graduates.  Whether  accepted  as 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  or  not,  graduate  students  rank  with  other 
regular  students  in  the  matter  of  admission  to  college  buildings. 

As  provided  for  by  an  action  of  the  Trustees  which  was  reported  last 
year,  the  College  in  September,  1896,  discontinued  its  requirement  of 
participation  by  students  in  domestic  and  clerical  work.  The  summer 
vacation  of  this  year  has  been  none  too  long  for  the  completion  of  the  many 
readjustments  needed  in  order  to  open  college  upon  the  new  basis.  By 
way  of  providing  for  more  rapid  and  economical  service  in  the  main  dining 
room  at  College  Hall,  a  long-desired  passageway  was  constructed,  leading 
directly  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  dining  room  to  the  kitchen  in  the 
opposite  extension.  In  this  passage  are  placed  steam  tables  at  which  the 
carving  is  done,  and  by  means  of  which  various  dishes  are  kept  hot. 
Through  a  series  of  changes  and  removals,  the  space  formerly  used  for 
storage  of  china  and  dish-washing  was  cleared  and  converted  into  two 
small  dining  rooms,  well  lighted  and  pleasant.  One  of  these  seats  thirty, 
and  the  other  twenty-two.  It  has  in  turn  become  possible  to  remove  sev- 
eral tables  from  the  large  dining  room,  and  to  seat  at  the  tables  that  remain 
twelve  persons  where  there  were  fourteen,  and  six  where  there  were  nine. 

The  changes  involved  in  the  construction  of  this  new  passage  led  to  the 
making  of  a  second,  by  which  there  is  now  direct  approach  to  the 
Gymnasium  from  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building.  The  second 
passage,  like  the  first  fireproof,  cuts  off  the  west  end  of  what  was  formerly 
the  north  hospital,  and  extends  over  the  roof  of  the  original  hall  leading  to 
the  kitchen  annex,  going  through  the  small  rooms  once  used  as  Gymnasium 
dressing  rooms  directly  to  the  Gymnasium.  This  passage  is  continuous 
from  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  main  corridor  on  the  second  floor  of 
College  Hall  to  the  door  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  there  is  no  access  to  it 
from  the  stairways  in  the  annex.  The  dressing  rooms  thus  taken  away 
have  unfortunately  not  yet  been  replaced  by  others.  The  whole  floor 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  students  who  are  in  attendance  upon 
exercises  in  physical  training.  But  until  additional  rooms  for  servants  can 
be  secured,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  space  for  all  the  facilities  and  con- 
veniences needed  in  connection  with  work  in  the  Gymnasium.  The  new 
dormitory  for  servants,  constructed  in  the  wing  of  what  was  known  as  the 
tool-barn,  and  opened  in  September,  1895,  has  not  given  sufficient 
additional  accommodation. 
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The  part  of  the  old  north  hospital  remaining  after  the  passage  was 
taken  offat  the  west  end,  has  been  converted  into  a  small  recitation  room  ; 
the  south  hospital  has  been  taken  for  the  same  use,  and  seats  thirty  students. 
The  hospital  has  been  carried  up  one  flight,  and  is  now  directly  over  the 
rooms  formerly  used  for  this  purpose.  This  change  is  hardly  less  wel- 
come and  valued  than  the  two  already  described.  It  gives  four  separate 
rooms  for  the  use  of  patients,  and  in  a  far  quieter  and  pleasanter  part  of 
the  house  than  the  second  floor  had  come  to  be.  In  order  to  secure 
greater  ease  of  communication  between  the  different  offices  of  the  admin- 
istration, certain  changes  have  been  made  which  allow  these  offices  to  be 
grouped  near  the  centre  on  the  first  floor.  The  Cashier  has  moved  to  the 
office  originally  planned  for  and  used  as  the  Cashier's  office,  but  of  late 
years  occupied  by  the  general  office.  This  latter  office  is  now  on  the 
south  side  of  the  main  corridor,  the  first  door  east  of  the  centre,  and  is 
thus  directly  opposite  one  door  of  the  Cashier's  office.  Opening  from 
the  new  general  office  is  the  equally  new  telegraph  office.  Since  Sep- 
tember a  separate  wire  has  been  at  the  service  of  the  College,  and 
messages  addressed  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  are  now  sent 
directly  here,  and  received  by  the  college  operator,  instead  of  being  tele- 
phoned up  from  the  railway  station,  as  formerly.  A  long-distance  tele- 
phone in  the  same  office  completes  the  equipment  for  rapid  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world.  Beyond  the  Cashier's  office  toward  the 
east  in  the  main  corridor  is  the  office  of  the  Dean.  The  rooms  occupied 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  south  corridor, 
directly  opposite  the  set  of  rooms  soon  to  be  opened  as  a  students'  parlor. 
The  post  office  and  the  college  bookstore,  which  now  occupies  two  small 
rooms,  have  been  removed  to  the  cross  corridor  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building  near  the  elevator. 

On  the  wall  of  the  centre,  just  at  the  left  of  the  east  corridor,  is  an 
electric  programme  clock, — the  gift  of  the  class  of  Ninety-three,  "  in  loving 
memory  of  Helen  A.  Shaffer."  This  "  master  clock  "  rings  all  the  bells  for 
the  opening  and  closing  of  recitations,  and  for  all  other  appointments  in 
College  Hall ;  also  bells  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  recitations  in  the 
Farns worth  building  and  the  Chemistry  building.  This  clock  also  indicates 
the  college  time  on  fine,  clear  dial  plates  in  Stone  Hall,  Norumbega, 
Freeman,  and  Wood  Cottages,  in  the  Chemistry  building,  and  in  the 
kitchen  of  College  Hall.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  single  gift  of  compara- 
tively moderate  cost  which  could  add  more  to  the  convenience,  order,  and 
comfort  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  the  sincere  and  constant  grati- 
tude of  the  whole  College  goes  out  to  the  thoughtful  donors. 

With  the  extension  of  the  line  of  the  Natick,  Cochituate,  and  Wellesley 
Electric  Railway  past  the  northern  boundary  of  the  college  grounds  to 
the  Wellesley  line,  the  need  for  protecting  the  entrance  on  that  side  be- 
came apparent.     The  construction  of  a  tasteful  new  lodge  at  the  "  coal 
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gate  "  is  one  of  the  many  improvements  which  were  planned  and  super- 
vised through  the  untiring  interest  of  Dr.  Edward  L.  Clark.  This  build- 
ing not  only  meets  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  but 
also  furnishes  suitable  lodging  for  the  family  of  one  of  the  employees  of 
the  College.  The  old  wooden  fence,  partly  destroyed  by  the  storms  of 
last  spring,  has  now  been  replaced  from  the  new  lodge  to  Fiske  Cottage 
by  a  neat  fence  of  iron  tubing,  which  perhaps  affords  as  much  protection 
as  the  wooden  fence  in  its  latter  days,  and  does  not  obstruct  the  view. 

All  these  changes  have  commended  themselves  to  the  College  com- 
munity as  improvements.  Great  satisfaction  is  felt  and  expressed  in  the 
new  domestic  arrangements,  both  in  College  Hall  and  in  the  smaller 
houses.  Nowhere  is  the  cause  for  gratification  more  apparent  than  in 
the  dining  halls.  There  is  certainly  an  approach  to  that  neatness  and 
order  in  service  and  surroundings  which  is  believed  to  bear  a  definite 
relation  to  refinement  of  life  and  symmetry  of  development. 

The  gains  above  recounted  accentuate  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
power  due  to  the  limitations  which  still  remain.  The  village  is  happily 
less  crowded  than  in  the  past,  but,  as  carefully  shown  in  the  Dean's  re- 
port, the  best  of  intentions  cannot  give  students  in  the  village  the  advan- 
tages of  dormitory  life.  It  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  number  placed  in 
the  village  to  the  lowest  possible  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  accommoda- 
tions within  the  College  gates  are  not  on  the  increase.  The  pressure  for 
more  space  for  instructors,  for  laboratories,  for  class  rooms,  and  rooms 
for  the  general  use. of  students  has  each  year  so  encroached  upon  the 
number  of  available  lodging  rooms  in  college  buildings,  that  the  addition 
to  dormitory  capacity  made  by  the  opening  of  Fiske  Cottage  in  the  fall 
of  1894  is  now  completely  absorbed,  and  an  inroad  has  actually  been  made 
upon  the  former  total  of  accommodation.  The  library  is  overcrowded, 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  room  during  the  busy  hours  is  now  confessedly 
impossible.  If  the  class  rooms  are  a  shade  better  off  in  the  latter  respect, 
it  is  only  because  they  can  be  vacated  and  aired  every  hour.  These  rooms 
were  planned  for  divisions  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  students.  Wellesley 
still  holds  to  its  principles  of  small  classes  and  many  teachers;  but  it 
must  be  owned  that  small  classes  are  nearly  twice  as  large  as  they  used  to 
be,  and  students  must  be  seated  close  to  windows  and  doors  and  to  one 
another  in  far  too  many  cases. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee, 
submitted  January   1,  1S96  : — 


Total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library     . 
Total  number  of  volumes  added  in  1895 
Total  number  of  volumes  added  by  purchase 
Total  number  of  volumes,  gift  of  Government 
Total  number  of  volumes  as  miscellaneous  gifts 
Total  number  of  volumes  as  bound  periodicals 
Total  number  of  volumes  to  the  Gertrude  Library 


46,in 

705 
i8i 
6S 

237 
219 
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An  urgent  pica  for  the  library  was  made  last  year,  and  the  c;isc  is  nol 
less  strong  to-day.  The  Library  Council,  at  its  annual  meeting,  January 
29,  1S96,  voted  that  the  Trustees  be  asked  to  authorize  a  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library.  The 
Trustees  voted  to  appropriate  the  above  sum,  and  this,  together  with  gifts 
from  several  organizations  of  students,  has  met  some  of  the  pressing 
needs  growing  out  of  the  serious  reduction  in  the  income  of  the  library 
fund.  The  congested  condition  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  library  can 
be  best  made  known  through  the  following  extract  from  a  statement  of 
the  librarian  : — 

"Our  library  was  planned,  and  is  adequately  ventilated,  for  but  one 
half  the  number  of  students  now  using  it.  It  was  never  intended  that 
study  tables  should  be  placed  in  our  alcoves  and  galleries,  necessarily 
blocking  access  to  the  shelves,  and  causing  readers  to  be  disturbed  three 
or  four  times  an  hour.  Quiet,  uninterrupted  study  is  absolutely  unat- 
tainable in  our  present  location ;  the  constant  moving  about  of  those 
looking  for  and  putting  away  books,  of  others  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
library,  and  the  continual  shifting  of  chairs  leave  scarcely  a  moment  free 
from  unavoidable  noises.  It  was  not  intended  that  the  library  should  be 
ventilated  in  winter  by  opening  large  windows  and  sending  a  cold  blast 
upon  readers ;  and  yet  no  other  method  can  now  furnish  the  amount  of 
air  needed  for  brain  workers  crowded  into  our  limited  space.  In  short, 
our  library  was  planned  for,  and  can  fitly  accommodate,  but  fifty  or  sixty 
readers ;  and  yet  we  have  one  hundred  and  fifteen  chairs,  and  often  the 
steps  and  sometimes  the  floor  occupied  as  well,  and  this  pressure  exists 
for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  completion  of  the  new  chapel  may  relieve  this 
pressure,  at  least  in  part,  by  enabling  many  readers  to  find  places  one  floor 
higher.  If  this  hope  is  not  fulfilled,  a  new  building  for  library  use  is 
next  to,  or  even  before,  a  new  dormitory  the  most  pressing  need  of  the 
College. 

Julia  J.  Irvine. 
Wellesley,  November  s,  1S96. 


APPENDIX  A. 


Description   of  Courses   for   1895-96,   with   the  name   of  instructor,, 
number  of  hours,  and  number  and  rank  of  students. 

GREEK. 

1.  Lysias,  Plato,  Homer.     Prose  Composition.     One  division,  four  hours  a  week^ 

one  year.  Associate  Professor  Montague.  Two  divisions,  four  hours  a  week 
each;  one  year.  Associate  Professor  Edwards.  Jun.  1,  Soph.  5,  Fr.  43. 
Total  49. 

2.  Attic  Orators.     Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.     Associate 

Professor  Montague.     Sen.  1,  Jun.  2,  Soph.  25.     Total  28. 

3.  Historians.     Selections  chiefly  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.     Two  divisions, 

three  hours  a  week  each ;  one  year.  Associate  Professor  Edwards.  Jun.  7, 
Soph.  19.     Total  26. 

4.  Greek  Drama.     Aristotle's  Theory  of  Tragedy.     ./Eschylus  :  Prometheus.     Soph- 

ocles :  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  Antigone,  Electra.  Euripides :  Bacchse.  One 
division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.  Professor  Chapin.  Sen.  3,  Jun.  10. 
Total  13. 

5.  History  of  Greek  Poetry.     Theory  of  Poetry  in  Plato's  Ion.     Lectures  and  read- 

ings; Homeric  Hymns;  Hesiod;  elegiac  poets;  lyric  fragments;  Pindar; 
Theocritus.  One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.  Professor  Chapin. 
Grad.  3.    Total  3. 

6.  Private  life  of  the  Greeks ;  lectures  and  readings;  Aristophanes  (selected  come- 

dies).    One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  semester.     Professor  Irvine. 
Grad.  5,  Sen.  14,  Jun.  1.     Total  20. 
8.   Homer.     Readings  and  lectures.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  semes- 
ter.    Professor  Irvine.     Grad.  4,  Sen.  15.     Total  19. 

10.  Plato:   Phaedo.     Republic.     Selected  dialogues;  lectures   and   readings.     One 

division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.  Associate  Professor  Montague. 
Grad.  1,  Jun.  2.     Total  3. 

11.  Greek  Syntax.     One  division,  one  hour  a  week;  one  year.     Associate  Professor 

Montague.     Grad.  1,  Soph.  8.     Total  9. 

LATIN. 

1.  Translation    (Latin    into    English,    English    into   Latin).      Annals    of  Tacitus. 

Letters  of  Cicero.  Two  divisions,  four  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  Dr. 
Tebbetts.  Three  divisions,  four  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  C.  R. 
Fletcher.     Jun.  1,  Soph.  6,  Fr.  89,  Sp.  3.     Total  99. 

2.  Horace:  Odes  and  Epodes.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;    one  semester. 

Professor  Lord.     Jun.  2,  Soph.  17,  Sp.  1.     Total  20. 

3.  Pliny's  Letters,  selected.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week  ;  one  semester.     Pro- 

fessor Lord.     Jun.  2,  Soph.  15,  Sp.  1.     Total  18. 

4.  Comedy:  Plautus  and  Terence.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  semes- 

ter.    Professor  Lord.  1    Sen.  3,  Jun.  8,  Soph.  14,  Fr.  1,  Sp.  1.     Total  27. 
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5.  Satire.  Selections  from  Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal.  One  division,  three  hours 
a  week;  one  semester.  Professor  Lord.  Sen.  2,  Jun.  7,  Soph.  10,  Fr.  2. 
Total  21. 

<5.  Historians,  chiefly  Tacitus.  Seminary  work  once  a  week.  One  division,  three 
hours  a  week;   one  year.     Dr.  Tehbetts.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  3,  Jun.  4.     Total  8. 

10.  Course  in  reading  and  writing  Latin.  Tacitus:  Dialogus.  Cicero:  Orator, 
and  other  rhetorical  works.  Translation  of  Essays  of  Lamb  and  Irving  into 
Latin.  One  division,  two  hours  a  week;  one  year.  .  Professor  Lord.  Grad. 
4,  Sen.  3.     Total  7. 

GERMAN. 

1.  Elementary  Course.     Grammar,  prose  composition,  conversation,  reading,  mem- 

orizing of  poetry.  Two  divisions,  four  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  Three 
divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  A.  Beinhorn,  ten  hours.  M. 
E.  Mitzlaff,  four  hours.  E.  Miiller,  two  hours.  L.  C.  M.  Habermeyer,  one 
hour.     Sen.  3,  Jun.  8,  Soph.  31,  Fr.  41,  Sp.  6.     Total  89. 

2.  Continuation  of  1.     Two  divisions,  four  hours    a  week  each;    one  year.     Two 

divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  M.  E.  Mitzlaff,  six  hours.  A. 
Beinhorn,  four  hours.  E.  Miiller,  three  hours.  L.  C.  M.  Habermeyer,  one 
hour.     Sen.  3,  Jun.  10,  Soph.  42,  Fr.  30,  Sp.  4.     Total  89. 

3.  Covers  amount  of  1  and  2.     One  division,  six  hours  a  week;  one  year.     E.  Miil- 

ler, four  hours.  M.  E.  Mitzlaff,  two  hours.  Grad.  1,  Jun.  2,  Soph.  10. 
Total  13. 
5,6,7.  Grammar  and  Composition.  Schiller ;  translation  and  conversation.  Three 
divisions,  four  hours  a  week  each ;  one  j'ear.  One  division,  three  hours  a 
week;  one  year.  E.  Miiller,  four  hours.  L.  C.  M.  Habermeyer,  eight  hours. 
M.  E.  Mitzlaff,  two  hours.  A.  Beinhorn,  one  hour.  Sen.  14,  Jun.  24,  Soph. 
18,  Fr.  38,  Sp.  11.     Total  105. 

8.  Grammar  and  Composition.     Two  divisions,  one  hour  a  week  edch ;  one  year. 

E.  Miiller,  one  hour.  M.  E.  Mitzlaff,  one  hour.  Sen.  7,  Jun.  4,  Soph.  15, 
Fr.  9,  Sp.  4.     Total  39. 

9.  Grammar  and  Composition  (advanced  course).     One  division,  one  hour  a  week; 

one  year.     E.  Miiller.     Sen.  1,  Jun.  3,  Soph.  4,  Sp.  1.     Total  9. 

10.  Translation  from  German  into  English  (advanced  course).     One  division,  one 

hour  a  week;  one  year.  L.  C.  M.  Habermeyer.  Sen.  3,  Jun.  2,  Soph.  1, 
Sp.  2.     Total  8. 

11.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works.     Two  divisions,  one    hour  a  week  each;  one  year. 

L.  C.  M.  Habermeyer.     Sen.  14,  Jun.  10,  Soph.  26,  Fr.  8,  Sp.  6.     Total  64. 

12.  Germanic  Mythology  and  Wolsungensaga.     Two   divisions,  one  hour  a  week 

each;  one  j'ear.  Professor  Wenckebach.  Sen.  15,  Jun.  11,  Soph.  26,  Fr. 
7,  Sp.  5.     Total  64. 

14.  Theory  of  the  Drama.     One  division,  one  hour  a  week;  one  year.     Professor 

Wenckebach.     Sen.  7,  Jun.  14,  Soph.  1.     Total  22. 

15.  History  of  German  Literature  to  1100.     One  division,  one  hour  a  week;  one 

year.     Professor  Wenckebach.     Jun.  18,  Soph.  5,  Fr.  2,  Sp.  1.     Total  26. 

16.  History  of  German  Literature  from   1100  to  1624.     One  division,  one  hour  a 

week;  one  year.     Professor  Wenckebach.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  4, Jun.  8.     Total  13. 

17.  Middle-High  German.     One  division,  one  hour  a  week;  one  year.     Professor 

Wenckebach.    Jun.  11.     Total  11. 
iS.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors.     One  division,  one  hour  a  week;  one  year.     L. 
C.  M.  Habermeyer.     Jun.  6,  Fr.  1.     Total  7. 
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Lessing  as  Dramatist  and  Critic.     One  division,  one  hour  a  week;  one  year. 
Professor  Wenckebach.     Grad.  i,  Sen.  2,  Jun.  8.     Total  n. 
Goethe's  Faust.     Parts  I.  and  II.     One  division,  two  hours  a  week;  one  year. 
Professor  Wenckebach.     Grad.  i,  Sen.  7,  Jun.  1.     Total  9. 


FRENCH. 

1  Grammar,  reading,  .conversation,  composition.  One  division,  three  hours  a 
week;  one  year.  One  division,  four  hours  a  week;  one  year.  H.  A. 
Schaeys,  two  hours.  H.  J.  Roth,  five  hours.  Sen.  5,  Jun.  6,  Soph.  12,  Fr. 
14,  Sp.  6.     Total  43. 

2.  Continuation  of  1.     Readings  from  French  History.     One  division,  three  hours 

a  week;  one  year.  One  division,  four  hours  a  week;  one  year.  H.  A. 
Schaeys,  four  hours.  H.  J.  Roth,  three  hours.  Sen.  2,  Soph.  10,  Fr.  20, 
Sp.  5-     Total  37. 

3.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Literature.     Lectures.     One  division,   three  hours 

a  week;  one  year.  Two  divisions,  four  hours  a  week  each;  one  year  H. 
A.  Schaeys,  seven  hours.  H.  J.  Roth,  four  hours.  Sen.  1,  Jun.  7,  Soph. 
3,  Fr.  34,  Sp.  3.     Total  48. 

4.  5,  6.  Lectures  on  the  Seventeenth  Century.     Critical  reading  of  writers.     One 

division,    three    hours    a    week;  one  year.     Associate  Professor  Pugh.     Jun. 
2,   Sqph.  9,  Fr.  2,  Sp.  2.     Total  15. 
7.  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one 
year.     Associate  Professor  Pugh.     Sen.  1,  Jun.  3,  Sp.  1.     Total  5. 

5.  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth   Century.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one 

year.     Associate  Professor  Pugh.     Sen.  3,  Jun.  1,  Sp.  1.     Total  5. 
14.  Reading  Course.     One  division,  three  (or  four)  hours  a  week ;  one  year.     M. 
H.Jackson.     Soph.  1,  Fr.  4,  Sp.  1.     Total  6. 


ITALIAN. 

1.  Italian  Grammar,  reading,  translation,  and  conversation.  One  division,  three 
hours  a  week;  one  year.  M.  H.  Jackson.  Sen.  1,  Jun.  1,  Soph.  3,  Fr.  1, 
Sp.  1.     Total  7. 

4.  Italian    Literature    of  the    Nineteenth   Century.     One    division,    three    hours   a 

week;  one  year.     M.  H.Jackson.     Sen.  1.     Total  1. 

5.  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  in  English  translation.     One  division,  three  hours  a 

week;  one  semester.     M.H.Jackson.     Sen.  2,  Jun.  3.     Total  5. 


RHETORIC,  ENGLISH    COMPOSITION,  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  elements  and  qualities  of  style.  Weekly  themes.  First  semester.  Descrip- 
tion. Narration.  Criticism.  Fortnightly  themes.  Second  semester.  Three 
divisions,  one  hour  a  week  each  ;  one  year.  Associate  Professor  Hart.  Five 
divisions,  one  hour  a  week  each;  one  year.  E.  B.  Eaton.  Grad.  2,  Soph. 
17,  Fr.  224,  Sp.  11.     Total  254. 

Exposition  and  Criticism.  Structure  of  the  essay.  Analysis  of  various  master- 
pieces taken  as  models.  Fortnightly  themes.  First  semester.  Further 
analysis.  Special  study  of  structure  and  finish.  Themes  once  in  three 
weeks.  Second  semester.  Three  divisions,  one  hour  a  week  each ;  one 
year.     E.  G.  Willcox.     Sen.  2,  Jun.  17,  Soph.  163,  Fr.  8,  Sp.  5.     Total  195. 
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3.  Argumentative  Composition.     A  brief  based  on  a  masterpiece  of  argumentative 

composition.  One  forensic.  First  semester.  Two  forensics,  each  preceded 
by  a  brief.  Second  semester.  Five  divisions,  one  hour  :i  week  each;  one 
year.     Associate  Professor  Hart.     Sen.  4,  Jun.  146,  Soph.  4.     Total  154. 

4.  Newspaper  work.     Practice  in  reporting,  condensing,  editing;   writing  of  edito- 

rials, topics,  and  reviews;  study  of  current  events.     One  division,  one  hour 
a  week.     One  semester.     E.  G.  Willcox.     Soph.  23,  Fr.  1,  Sp.  1.     Total  25. 
6.  Daily  Themes.     Two  or  three  long  papers  during  the  year.     One  division,  one 
hour  a  week;  one  year.     C.    L.   Young.     Grad.   8,   Sen.   18,  Jun.   4,    Sp.    1. 
Total  3 1 . 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

1.  History  of  English  Literature.     Five  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each;    one 

year.     M.  Eastman.     Sen.  2,  Jun.  26,  Soph.  93,  Fr.  51,  Sp.  8.     Total   180. 

2.  Early  Prose.      Critical  studies.      One  division,  three  hours  a  week;    one  year. 

M.  P.  Sherwood.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  5,  Jun.  17,  Soph.  15,  Fr.  3,  Sp.  4.     Total  45. 

3.  Epic  and  Lyric  Poetry.     Emphasis  on  Spenser.       One  division,  three  hours  a 

week;  one  year.     S.  Jewett.     Grad.  1,   Sen.  7,  Jun.  11,  Soph.  3.     Total  22. 

4.  Epic   and    Lyric    Poetry.      Emphasis  on  Milton.      One  division,  three  hours  a 

week;  one  year.      S.  Jewett.      Sen.  8,  Jun.  21,  Soph.  5,  Sp.  4.      Total  38. 

6.  Victorian  Prose.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.     M.  P.  Sherwood. 

Grad.  2,  Sen.  21,  Jun.  S,   Soph.  1.     Total  32. 

7.  English  Poetry  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week; 

one  year.     Associate  Professor  Scudder.     Sen.  19,  Jun.  7,   Sp.  3.     Total   29. 

8.  English  Literature  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.     Critical  study  of  Chaucer  and 

Langland.  Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  S.  Jewett. 
Grad.  7,  Sen.  4,  Jun.  7,   Soph.  25,   Sp.  9.     Total  52. 

9.  English  Drama.     Shakespeare.      One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year. 

Professor  Bates.     Grad.  7,  Sen.   16,  Jun.  21,   Soph.   1,   Sp.   10.      Total  49. 

10.  Historical  Development  of  English  Literature.      One    division,  three    hours  a 

week;  one  year.     Professor  Bates.     Grad.  2,  Sen.  9,  Jun.  1,  Sp.  2.     Total  14. 

11.  Shelley  and  Browning.     Seminary.       One  division,  three  hours  a  week;. one 

year.     Associate  Professor  Scudder.     Grad.  6,   Sp.  2.     Total  S. 

13.  Poetics.     Lectures.     One  division,  one  houra  week  ;  one  year.     Professor  Bates. 

Sen.  20,  Jun.  5,  Soph.  1,  Fr.  1,  Sp.  2.     Total  29. 

14.  English  Masterpieces  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     One  division,  three  hours  a 

week;  one  year.     Associate  Professor  Scudder.     Sen.  16.     Total  16. 

15.  American  Literature.     Seminary.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year. 

Professor  Bates.     Grad.  7.     Total  7. 

PHILOLOGY. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar;  with  readings  from  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Seneca,  and 

Gallius.  Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  Professor 
Webster.     Grad.   1,  Sen.    11,  Jun.   17,  Soph.  29,   Fr.   1.     Total  59. 

5.  Sanskrit.       One  division,  three    hours  a  week;  one  year.      Professor  Webster. 

Grad.   1.     Total   1. 

6.  Comparative  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar.     Advanced  Course.     One  division,  three 

hours  a  week;  one  year.     Professor  Webster.     Grad.  1.     Total  1. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
2.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,  and  History  of  ./Esthetics.     One  division,  three 
hours  a  week;  one  year.     Professor  Morgan.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  9,  Jun.  2,  Soph. 
2,  Sp.  4.     Total  18. 
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3.  The  Regenerating  Life  of  the  Christ.  Two  divisions,  two  hours  a  week  each  ; 
one  year.     Professor  Morgan.     Sen.  2,  Jun.  65,  Soph.  10,  Sp.  2.     Total    79. 

5.  Types  of  Ethical  Theory.     Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each  ;  one  year. 

Associate  Professor  Case.  Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each ;  one 
year.  A.  B.  Thompson,  Dr.  Ritchie.  Sen.  36,  Jun.  87,  Soph.  8,  Sp.  2. 
Total  133. 

6.  Psychology  as  Propaedeutic  to  Philosophy.     Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week 

each;  one  year.  Associate  Professor  Case.  Sen.  4,  Jun.  27,  Soph.  5,  Sp.  3. 
Total  39. 

7.  Experimental  Psychology.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.     Asso- 

ciate Professor  Calkins.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  5,  Jun.  8,  Soph.  3,  Sp.  1.     Total  18. 

8.  General  History  of  Philosophy.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year. 

A.  B.  Thompson,  Dr.  Ritchie.     Sen.  4,  Jun.  1,  Sp.  1.     Total  6. 

9.  British  and  German  Philosophy  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 

One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.     Associate  Professor  Calkins. 
Sen.  11,  Jun.  3.     Total  14. 
15.  Advanced  Psychology.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.     Associate 
Professor  Calkins.     Grad.  2,  Sen.  4,  Jun.  2.     Total  8. 

HISTORY  AND    POLITICAL   SCIENCE. 

1.  Political    History    of    England.       One  division,  four  hours  a    week;    one  year. 

Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each ;  one  semester.  Associate  Professor 
Kendall.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  13,  Jun.  14,  Soph.  54,  Fr.  11,  Sp.  1.     Total  94. 

2.  Political  History  of  the  United   States.     Three    divisions,   three  hours  a  week 

each;  one  semester.  Associate  Professor  Kendall.  Grad.  2,  Sen.  10,  Jun. 
10,  Soph.  53,  Fr.  14.     Total  89. 

3.  History    of  Western   Europe.     Two  divisions,    three   hours  a   week  each;    one 

year.     Dr.  Henderson.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  7,  Jun.  10,  Soph.  23.     Total  41. 

4.  History  of  the  French  Revolution.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year. 

E.  B.  Sherrard.     Sen.  8,  Jun.  15,  Soph.  1,  Sp.  1.     Total  25. 

5.  Constitutional  History  of  England  to  1601.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week; 

one  semester.  Associate  Professor  Kendall.  Grad.  1,  Sen.  15,  Jun.  9,  Soph.  1, 
Sp.  3.     Total  29. 

6.  Constitutional    History   of  England    from    the    accession   of  the    Stuarts.     One 

division^  three  hours  a  week;  one  semester.  Associate  Professor  Kendall. 
Sen.  2,  Jun.  7.     Total  9. 

7.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week; 

one  semester.     Associate  Professor  Kendall.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  15,  Jun.  3,  Sp.  3. 
Total  22. 
11.  Political  Science.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  semester.     Associate 
Professor  Kendall.     Sen.  2.     Total  2. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 
1.  Elements  of  Economics.     Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each  ;  one  semester. 

G.  S.  Callender.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  35,  Jun.  7,  Soph.  9,  Sp.  1.     Total  53. 
3.   History  of  Economic  Theory.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  semester. 

G.  S.  Callender.     Sen.  9,  Jun.  2.     Total  11. 

HISTORY   OF   ART. 

1.  Christian  Architecture;  Early  Renaissance  Sculpture  and  Painting.  Three 
divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  E.  Paton.  Grad.  5,  Sen.  49, 
Jun.  15,  Soph.  3,  Sp.  3.     Total  75. 
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2.  Renaissance   and    Later   Art.      One   division,   three    hours    a   week;    one    year. 

Professor  Denio.     Grad.  i,  Sen.  3.     Total  4. 

3.  English,   French,  and   American  Art.     One  division,  three   hours  a  week;  one 

year.     Professor  Denio.     Sen.  n,Jun.  2,  Sp.  1.     Total  14. 

MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Solid  Geometry.     Higher  Algebra.     Plane  Trigonometry.     Nine  divisions,  four 

hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  Professor  Hayes,  four  hours.  Associate 
Professor  Chandler,  four  hours.  E.  F.  Pendleton,  twelve  hours.  H.  A. 
Merrill,  twelve  hours.  F.  A.  Wood,  four  hours.  Sen.  1,  Jun.  1,  Soph.  7, 
Fr.  212,  Sp.  2.     Total  223. 

2.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each  ;  one  year. 

Associate  Professor  Chandler.     Jun.  1,  Soph.  37,  Fr.  3.     Total  41. 

3.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     History  of  Mathematics.    One  division,  three 

hours  a  week;  one  year.     Professor  Hayes.     Sen.  2,  Jun.  20.     Total  22. 

4.  Theory  of  Equations.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week ;  one  semester.     Asso- 

ciate Professor  Chandler.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  5,  Sp.  1.     Total  7. 

5.  Solid  Analytical  Geometry.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Chandler.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  5,  Sp.  1.     Total  7. 

6.  Dynamics.     First  semester.     Celestial  Mechanics.     Second  semester.     One  divis- 

ion, three  hours  a  week;  one  year.     Professor  Hayes.     Sen.  4,  Sp.  1.     Total  5. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  General  Chemistry.     One  division,  four  hours  a  week;  one  year.     C.  A.  Bragg. 

Fr.  31.     Total  31. 

2.  General   Chemistry.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;   one  year.     Professor 

Roberts.  Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  E.  H.  Parker. 
Sen.  3,  Jun.  26,  Soph.  61,  Fr.  12,  Sp.  5.     Total   107. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis.      First  semester.     Organic    Chemistry.     Second  semester. 

One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.  C.  A.  Bragg.  Grad.  2,  Sen.  3, 
Jun.  2,  Soph.  2.     Total  9. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.     Professor 

Roberts.     Sen.  1,  Jun.  12,  Soph.  5,  Fr.  1.     Total  19. 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;    one  year.     E.    H. 

Parker.     Grad.  2,  Sen.  2.     Total  4. 

6.  Organic  Chemistry.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.     Professor 

Roberts.     Grad.  1,  Sen.  4,  Jun.  3.     Total  S. 

7.  Theoretical    Chemistry.      One    division,    three    hours    a    week;    one    semester. 

Professor  Roberts.     Sen.  5,  Jun.  2.     Total  7. 

GEOLOGY  AND   MINERALOGY. 

1.  Geology.     Three  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each;  one  semester.     Professor 

Niles,  two  hours;  E.  F.  Fisher,  three  hours.  Grad.  1,  Sen.  9,  Jun.  35,  Soph. 
29,  Fr.  1.     Total  75. 

2.  Mineralogy.     Two  divisions,   three    hours   a  week  each  ;   one  semester.     E.  F. 

Fisher.     Sen.  6,  Jun.  14,  Soph.  iS.     Total  38. 

PHYSICS. 
1,  2.  General  Physics.     Lectures.     One  division,  two  hours  a  week;  one  year.     M. 
A.  Chase.     Grad.  1,  Sen. .5,  Jun.  2,  Soph.  3,  Sp.  2.      Total   13.     Laboratory. 
Two  divisions,  one  hour  a  week  each;  one  year.     M.  A.   Chase.     Grad.    1, 
Sen.  8,  Jun.  2,  Soph.  3,  Sp.  2.     Total  16. 
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Sound,  Heat,  Light,  and  Electricity.  Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each; 
one  year.  Professor  Whiting.  M.  A.  Chase.  Grad.  i,  Sen.  2,  Jun.  5,  Soph. 
3.     Total  11. 

Meteorology.  One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  semester.  Professor 
Whiting.     Sen.  3,  Jun.  1.     Total  4. 

Physical  Astronomy.  One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  semester.  Pro- 
fessor Whiting.     Sen.  9,  Jun.  20,  Soph.  5,  Sp.  3.     Total  37. 


BOTANY. 

1.  General   Morphology  and   Principles   of  Classification.     Elementary  Vegetable 

Physiology.  One  division,  four  hours  a  week;  one  year.  Four  divisions, 
three  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  Professor  Hallowell,  three  hours.  M. 
Gilchrist,  ten  hours.  M.  C.  Ferguson,  seventeen  hours.  Sen.  8,  Jun.  14, 
Soph.  48,  Fr.  $,  Sp.  2.     Total  J%./63 

2.  Higher  and  Lower  Cryptogams.     Elementary  Histology.     Two  divisions,  three 

hours  a  week  each;  one  year.  Dr.  Cooley.  Grad.  1,  Sen.  3,  Jun.  7,  Soph. 
4,  Sp.  3.     Total  18. 

3.  Advanced  Systematic  Botany.     Economic  Botany.     One  division,  three  hours  a 

week;  one  year.     M.Gilchrist.     Jun.  1,  Sp.  3.     Total  4. 
5.  Advanced  Histology.     Vegetable  Physiology  with  Practical  Experiments.     Mi- 
croscopy.    Two  divisions,  three  hours  a  week  each;  one  year.     Professor 
Hallowell,  six  hours.     Dr.  Cooley,  five  hours.     Sen.  10,  Jun.  1,  Sp.  2.     Total 


ZOOLOGY   AND    PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  General  Biology.     One  division,  four  hours  a  week;  one  year.     One  division, 

three  hours  a  week;   one  year.     Professor  Willcox,  three  hours.     M.  E.  Hub- 
bard, eleven  hours.     Sen.  3,  Soph.  21,  Fr.  15,  Sp.  1.     Total  40. 

2.  General   Zoology.     One    division,   three   hours   a  week;    one  year.     Professor 

Willcox,  three  hours.     A.  P.  Morse,  three  hours.     Sen.  11,  Jun.  14,  Soph.  12, 
Sp.  2.     Total  39. 

3.  Anatomy  of  the  Cat.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  semester.     M.  E. 

Hubbard.     Sen.  5,  Jun.  4.     Total  9. 

4.  Embryology  of  the   Chick.     One  division,  three   hours  a  week;  one  semester. 

M.E.Hubbard.     Sen.  5,  Jun.  4,  Sp.  1.     Total  10. 
6.  Philosophical  Zoology.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.     Professor 
Willcox.     Sen.  9,  Jun.  2.     Total  11. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     Three  divisions,  two  hours  a  week  each  ;  one  semes- 

ter.    E.J.  Claypole.     Sen.  i,Jun.  2,  Soph.  78,  Fr.  14,  Sp.  1.     Total  96. 
9.  Animal   Histology.     One  division,  three  hours  a  week;    one  year.     E.  J.   Clay- 
pole.     Sen.  4,  Jun.  1,  Sp.  1.     Total  6. 


ELOCUTION. 

Training  of  the  Body  and  Voice.  One  division,  one  hour  a  week;  one  year. 
Professor  Currier.     Jun.  1,  Soph.  14,  Fr.  5.     Total  20. 

Vocal  and  Pantomimic  Training.  One  division,  one  hour  a  week;  one  year. 
Professor  Currier.     Sen.  5,  Jun.  17.     Total  22. 

Training  and  Expression.  One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year.  Pro- 
fessor Currier.     Sen.  4,  Jun.  1,  Soph.  1.     Total  6. 


PEDAGOGICS. 

I.  History  of  Educational  Theories.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Education.  The  A  1 1 
of  Teaching  and  Government.  One  division,  three  hours  a  week;  one  year. 
Professor  Wenckebach.     Grad.  i,  Sen.  37.     Total  38. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

1.  Bibliography  in  connection  with  the  study  of    Literature.      One  division,  one 

hour  a  week;  one  year.     L.  B.  Godfrey.     Sen.  1.     Total  1. 

BIBLE    STUDY. 

ENGLISH    OLD    TESTAMENT. 

i.  Studies  in  Hebrew  History  from  the  Settlement  in  Canaan  to  the  Disruption. 
Ten  divisions,  one  hour  a  week  each;  one  year.  M.  E.  Woolley.  Soph.  2, 
Fr.  217,  Sp.  24.     Total  243. 

2.  Hebrew  History  from  the  Accession  of  David  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem.     Two 

divisions,  two  hours  a  week  each;  one  semester.  M.  E.  Woolley.  Two  di- 
visions, two  hours  a  week  each  ;  one  semester.  L.  F.  Clarke.  Soph.  103, 
Fr.  5,  Sp.  6.     Total  114. 

3.  Hebrew  History  from  the  Babylonian  Exile  to  the  Christian  Era.     One  division, 

one  hour  a  week;  one  year.     L.  F.  Clarke.     Sen.  1,  Jun.  2,  Sp.  1.     Total  4. 

ENGLISH    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

i.  The  Christian  Church  of  the  first  century.  One  division,  two  hours  a  week; 
one  year.     S.  F.  Whiting.     Sen.  1,  Jun.  7,  Sp.  2.     Total   10. 

2.  The  Historical  Development  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  New  Testament.     One 

division,  two  hours  a  week;  one  year.  E.  S.  Drown.  Sen.  1,  Jun.  30,  Sp. 
5.     Total  36. 

3.  See  Philosophy,  Course  3. 

4.  Life  of  Christ.     Events  of  Christ's  life  traced  in  their  chronological  sequence^ 

Study  of  His  teaching  as  revealing  and  attesting  His  divinity.  One  division, 
two  hours  a  week;  one  year.     M.  E.  Stratton.     Jun.  13,  Soph.  1.     Total  14. 

GREEK    NEW    TESTAMENT. 

1.  Text  study  of  the  Gospels.  Tavo  divisions,  two  hours  a  week  each;  one  year. 
Professor  Chapin.     Grad.  3,  Jun.  34.     Total  37. 

MUSIC. 
Piano. 

Professor  Hill. 

E.  J.  Hurd,  eighteen  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

E.  T.  Andrews,  fourteen  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 
I.  M.  Kimball,  thirteen  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 
M.  A.  Stowell,  twelve  hours  a  week  for  one  week. 

Voice. 

F.  E.  Morse,  ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

E.  S.  H.  Unverhau,  thirteen  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Violin. 

M.  S.  Raymond,  three  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 
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Organ. 

Professor  Hill. 

W.  T.  Stovall,  twenty  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 

Harmony.     Course  i,  two  hours  a  week  for  one  year. 
Professor  Hill. 
W.  T.  Stovall. 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    STUDENTS    IN    MUSIC. 

Piano  25.  Piano  and  Organ  3. 

Voice    8.  Piano  and  Harmony  9. 

Violin    3.  Voice  and  Harmony  1. 

Piano  and  Voice  4.  Voice  and  Organ  1.     Total  54. 


APPENDIX  B. 

A  tabular  statement  similar  to  that  in  Appendix  A  cannot  now  be  given  for  the 
work  of  the  present  year,  1896-97,  since  it  would  necessarily  omit  all  notice  of  those 
courses  given  only  in  the  second  semester.  But  to  satisfy  the  wish  for  a  general 
statement  of  the  work  as  organized  for  the  current  year,  and  now  in  progress,  a 
table  is  appended  showing  the  number  of  courses  now  given,  with  the  actual  num- 
ber of  individuals  taking  work  in  each  department,  and  the  aggregate  number  of 
students  on  the  class  lists.  The  difference  in  these  figures  arises  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  a  student  frequently  takes  two  or  more  courses  in  the  same  department; 
in  part  from  an  arrangement  of  work  largely  in  one-hour  courses,  as  notably  in  the 
department  of  German.  The  total  number  of  courses  described  in  the  Calendar  for 
1S96-97  is  two  hundred  and  nine,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  these  courses 
are  given  this  semester.  For  a  full  description  of  all  these  courses,  with  name  of 
instructor,  see  Calendar  for  1896-97.  The  statements  appended  below  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  amount  of  work  given,  and  show  for  each  department  only  the 
number  of  courses  actually  given  this  semester  out  of  the  whole  number  offered  in 
the  Calendar.  The  number  of  hours  of  teaching  done  in  each  department  is  not 
stated,  but  will  appear  in  Appendix  A  of  the  next  report.  The  difference  between 
elective  and  required  work  can  be  indicated  only  in  subjects  where  the  requirement 
is  identical  for  all  students;  viz.,  Mathematics,  Bible,  English  Composition  and 
Rhetoric,  and  Physiology.  In  other  subjects,  as  Philosophy,  Language,  and 
Science,  the  required  course  may  be  any  one  of  several  offered  for  choice;  and  while 
one  student,  in  Chemistry,  for  example,  may  be  taking  the  subject  as  "  required" 
science,  the  student  at  the  next  table  may  have  the  same  course  as  a  "  free  elective," 
or  as  part  of  her  "  restricted  elective." 


Subject. 


Courses. 

1  $ 

0"  -0 
&  -2 

CO 

0  .<» 
O 

Full. 

Two 
thirds. 

One 

half. 

One 
third. 

12 

! 

37 

412 

5ii 

4 

I 

17 

31 

321 

590 

9 

I 

28£ 

207 

263 

5 

2 

2 

21 

207 

242 

6 

I 

I 

20£ 

245 

252 

6 

18 

124 

126 

5 

I 

I 

174 

147 

156. 

2 

6 

I 

16 

273 

299 

4 

2 

I 

16 

136 

H3 

5 

2 

12 

534 

534 

3 

2 

12 

102 

107 

4 

12 

113 

116 

2 

1 

I 

9 

36 

36 

1 

1 

3 

8 

577 

580 

2 

6 

21 

21 

2 

6 

9 

9 

2 

6 

10 

10 

2 

5 

34 

35 

1 

1 

4h 

3 

3 

112 

4i 

55 

6 

326 

4i 

55 

6 

326 

English  Literature 

German 

Philosophy 

French 

Mathematics* 

Botany 

Greek 

History  and  Economics 

Latin 

Bible*  .         .         . 

Chemistry  . 

Zoology 

Physics 

Rhetoric  and  English  C01 

Italian 

Music  (Harmony) 

Philology    . 

Elocution     .         ... 

Geology       . 

Ancient  Art 

Pedagogics 

Bibliography 

Hygiene*     . 
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*  Number  of  students  in  required  course  (or  courses)  :  Bible  study,  534;  Mathematics, 
oric  and  English  Composition,  547;  Hygiene,  326. 


APPENDIX  C. 


REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    SOCIETY    HOUSES. 

It  appears  from  the  papers  submitted  to  your  Committee,  that  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  the  Phi  Sigma,  and  the  Zeta  Alpha  Societies,  allof  Wellesley  College, 
have,  at  different  times,  petitioned  the  Trustees  for  permission  to  erect  society 
houses  on  the  college  grounds  for  the  use  of  their  respective  societies. 

The  original  request  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  was  to  place  on  the  college 
grounds  a  building,  the  cost  of  which  should  not  exceed  $1,500,  where  the  meetings 
of  the  Society  could  be  held,  and  its  books  and  other  possessions  be  collected  and 
preserved.  This  request  was  made  November  6,  1890,  and  was  granted  on  November 
19,  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred, 
with  the  proviso  that  details  of  plans,  the  site,  and  the  general  management  should 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee.  These  details  were,  in  part,  submitted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  on  February  3,  1891,  with  the  statement  that  the 
cost  of  the  building  would  not  exceed  $2,500. 

On  May  10,  1893,  the  Shakespeare  Society  further  requested  permission  to  en- 
large their  scheme  by  adding  to  the  proposed  house  a  number  of  rooms  for  the 
residence  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  a  site  was  asked  for  on  the 
elevation  south  of  the  east  end  of  Stone  Hall.  On  May  24,  1893,  tne  Executive 
Committee  denied  the  request  for  a  site,  and  awaited  plans  for  the  house,  which, 
with  the  details  for  its  management,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Trustees. 

With  regard  to  the  Shakespeare  Society,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  original 
plan  for  a  house,  for  meetings  and  preservation  of  property,  was  approved,  but  that 
no  action  has  been  taken  for  fixing  a  site,  and  that  no  plans  have  been  submitted 
for  the  building  itself,  and  that  the  original  scheme  has  been  enlarged  to  include 
rooms  for  a  residence  of  members  of  the  Society,  under  conditions  not  yet  specified 
or  submitted  to  the  Trustees. 

On  March  1,  1893,  we  find  a  vote  granting  the  Zeta  Alpha  Society  permission 
to  build  a  society  house,  on  condition  that  the  proposed  building  and  its  location 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

On-  April  26  the  above  society  and  the  Phi  Sigma  each  presented  a  scheme  for 
the  erection  of  cottages  for  society  uses  and  the  residence  of  a  part  of  their  mem- 
bers, requesting  that  the  houses  should  be  set  apart  "for  the  use  of  these  societies 
forever."  These  petitions  were  referred  to  a  committee,  which  reported,  June  20, 
1893,  favorably  upon  the  general  scheme,  but  adversely  upon  conditions  implying 
permanent  use  of  any  real  estate.  The  whole  matter  was  then  again  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  by  it  to  this  Committee. 

In  May,  1896,  the  Phi  Sigma  presented  to  your  Committee  a  memorandum  pro- 
posing to  erect  a  building  partly  for  the  benefit  of  Wellesley  College,  and  partly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society,  provided  the  College  would  select  a  suitable  piece  of 
land  and  give  the  Society  a  lease  of  it  for  ninety-nine  years. 

These  petitions  aim  at  two  objects,— the  securing  of  houses  for  the  use  of 
the  societies,  and  furnishing  additional  rooms  therein  for  their  members.  De- 
tails of  management,  which  are  presented  with  some  fullness,  need  not  be  con- 
sidered until  these  main  questions  are  settled. 


Your  Committee,  in  considering  the  subject,  fully  recognizee  the  limitations 
which  restrict  the  social  side  of  student  life  at  Wellesley,  and  thai  the  distance 
from  a  social  centre  and  the  absence  of  buildings,  and  even  rooms,  suitable  for  the 
nieetings  of  the  societies  which  exist,  and  which  will  probably  increase  in  numbers 
and  importance,  make  it  necessary  to  meet  such  requests  as  are  before  us  with 
hearty  sympathy,  and  to  give  them  active  assistance  so  far  as  may  be  possible. 

At  the  same  time,  the  impossibility  of  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Trustees  is  no  less  apparent  and  pressing,  especially  in  considering  the  schemes  of 
the  Greek  letter  societies  and  the  enlarged  plans  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  which 
contemplate  the  erection  of  buildings  of  such  a  cost  as  to  make  the  request  of  the 
donors  appear  reasonable  that  these  houses  shall  be  for  the  uses  of  the  societies  for- 
ever. But  we,  as  your  former  committee,  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  such  arrange- 
ment— permanently  alienating  from  the  absolute  control  of  the  corporation  any  part 
of  its  real  estate,  either  by  lease  without  rental,  by  any  form  of  contract,  or  by  vote 
— would  be  good  policy  for  the  College  to  adopt,  if,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  illegal. 
Moreover,  the  ability  of  the  societies  to  maintain  suitably  such  costly  buildings  may 
be  questioned,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  would  unquestionably  cause  embarrassment  to 
the  College;  and  should  the  College  reserve  the  right  to  take  and  occupy  such 
buildings  at  any  time,  with  compensation  to  the  donors  or  their  successors,  the 
embarrassment  might  be  seriousljr  increased.  The  transaction  contemplated  is,  in 
fact,  a  business  engagement  with  possibilities  of  great  embarrassment  to  the  College. 

The  feature  of  the  proposed  plans  which  contemplates  a  residence  in  these 
cottages  of  certain  of  the  society  members,  seems  even  more  questionable  to  your 
Committee  as  creating  a  privileged  class,  by  the  sanction  of  the  College,  upon  its 
domain;  that  is,  within  the  College  itself.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
petitioners  establishing  such  houses  as  they  wish  beyond  the  college  grounds, — as 
is  done  in  other  places,  namely,  at  Andover  and  Amherst, — providing,  of  course, 
that  the  management  conform  to  general  college  rules  and  requirements.  But  the 
extent  of  our  grounds  presents  a  physical  and  probably  fatal  objection  to  this  plan, 
and  would  render  the  common  use  of  the  halls  for  meetings  and  social  purposes 
almost  impossible. 

Much  as  your  Committee  wishes  to  forward  these  efforts  of  the  students  for  an 
enlarged  social  life,  and  to  bring  them  within  or  upon  the  college  grounds  for 
residence,  we  are  constrained  to  report  adversely  to  the  latter  form  of  petition,  and 
to  advise  the  Trustees  to  consider  the  withdrawal  of  the  permissions  already  given 
for  the  erection  of  such  houses  as  it  includes;  but  we  encourage  the  erection  of  any 
building  or  buildings  suitable  for  meetings — literary  or  social — and  at  such  moderate 
cost  as  not  to  entail  embarrassment  upon  the  Trustees  or  loss  to  the  societies  in  case 
it  should  become  necessary  in  the  remote  future  for  the  Trustees  to  otherwise  use  the 
sites  upon  which  they  may  be  located ;  always  provided  that  any  permission  to  use 
land  is  temporary,  and  subject  to  withdrawal  by  the  Trustees,  and  that  such 
permission  shall  never  be  construed  to  be  anything  more  than  a  license  for  such  use 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  corporation,  and  that  the  title  to  any  structures  placed 
upon  its  land  shall  rest  absolutely  in  the  Corporation,  without  restriction  upon  their 
control  or  use  thereof,  as  future  events  may  show  to  be  wise. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  COLLEGE,  1895-96. 


Programme  Clock,  presented  by  the  Class  of  93,  in  memory  of  Helen  A.  Shafer. 

Photographs  for  the  Department  of  Art,  from  Dr.  Ernest  F.  Henderson. 

For  the  Library,  from  the  Class  of '97,  $85.67. 

From    the    Editors  of  the     Wellesley  Magazine    (1895-96),  for  an   addition  to  the 

Library  of  books  in  Philosophy  and  English  Literature,  $200. 
From  the  class  in  Constitutional  History,  for  adding  to  the  Library  books  on  that 

subject,  $56. 
To  raise  the  Joseph  N.  Fiske  scholarship  to  $8,000,  from  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Fiske, 

$3,000. 
The  Helen  Day  Gould  scholarship,  founded  by  Helen  Miller  Gould,  in  memory  of 

her  mother,  $7,000. 


APPOINTMENTS  IN   THE  CHAPEL,  1895-% 


SUNDAY    SERVICES. 


September  22,  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.D New  York  City. 

September  29,  C.  J.  Laffin,  M.D.  Batanga,  West  Africa. 

October  6,  Rev.  W.  E.  Barton Boston. 

October  13,  Prof.  Lewis  B.  Paton  .         .         .     Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

October  20,  Rev.  Edward  L.  Clark,  D.D Boston. 

October  27,  Rev.  C.  R.  Brown Charlestown. 

November  3,  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  D.D Boston. 

November  10,  Rev.  G.  E.  Horr Boston. 

November  17,  Rev.  Judson  Smith,  D.D .         .    Boston. 

November  24,  Rev.  David  N.  Beach        .         .         .         .         .  .         .      Cambridge. 

December  1,  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D. Brooklyn. 

December  8,  Rev.  W.  T.  Perrin South  Boston. 

December  15,  President  George  W.  Smith     .         .         .      Trinity  College,  Hartford. 

January  12,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence Boston. 

January  19,  Prof.  Wm.  North  Rice  .....  Middletown,  Conn. 

January  26,  Rev.  James  M.  Whiton,  D.D.      .....      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

February  2,  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Ryder  ........  Andover. 

February  9,  Rev.  David  H.  Greer,  D.D New  York  City. 

February  16,  Rev.  S.  T.  McPherson,  D.D.     .         ...         .         .         .    Chicago,  111. 

February  23,  Rev.  Alvah  Hovey,  D.D. Newton  Centre. 

March  1,  Rev.  Wolcott  Calkins,  D.D. Boston. 

March  8,  Rev.  W.  H.  McMillan Allegheny,  Pa. 

March  15,  Rev.  John  E.  Tuttle Amherst  College. 

March  22,  Rev.  Joseph  Twichell     ........  Hartford. 

April  12,  Dean  George  Hodges Cambridge. 

April  19,  Rev.  B.  D.  Hahn -       .  .      Springfield. 

April  26,  Rev.  J.  W.  A.  Stewart Rochester, 

May  3,  President  Wm.  De  W.  Hyde Bowdoin  College- 
May  10,  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomas Lynn. 

May  17,  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

May  24,  Prof.  Rush  Rhees Newton  Theological  Seminary. 

May  31,  Rev.  A.  S.  Twombly Newton. 

June  7,  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D Cambridge. 

June  14,  Rev.  E.  S.  Rousmaniere New  Bedford. 

June  21,  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  D.D.       .       New  York  City. 

CONCERTS   AND    SERVICES   OF   MUSIC. 
October  7,  The  Beethoven  Club  of  Boston. 
October  21,  Miss  Geraldine  Morgan,  Violin.     Miss  Mary  A:  Stowell,  Piano      Mr. 

Paul  Morgan,  'Cello 
November  4,  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen,  Soprano.     Mr.  George  J.   Parker,  Tenor. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Allen,  Violinist. 
November  18,  Piano  Recital.     Miss  Marie  Geselschap. 
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December  2,  The  Germania  Orchestra.     Miss  Emma  S.  Howe,  Soprano. 

December  15,  Christmas  Vespers. 

December  16,  Piano  Recital.     'Carl  Baermann. 

January  20,  Miss  Kate  Hull  Bundy,  Pianist.     Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Bundy,  Violinist. 

February  3,  Organ  Recital.     Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham. 

February  17,  The  Beethoven  Society  of  Wellesley  College. 

February  22,  Glee  and  Mandolin  Club  of  Wellesley  College. 

March  2,  Mole  Chamber  Concert  Club,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mole,  Pianist. 

March  16,  Piano  Recital.     Antoinette  Szumowska. 

April  7,   Piano   Recital.     Miss   Estelle   T.   Andrews,   with   the   assistance   of  Mr. 

Wilhelm  Heinrich,  Tenor. 
April  12,  Easter  Vesper  Service.     The  Daughter  of  Jairus.     Beethoven  Society. 
May  4,  Beacon  Male  Quartette  of  Boston. 
May  18,  Beethoven  Society  of  Wellesley  College. 
May  29,  Glee  and  Mandolin  Club  of  Wellesley  College. 
June  1,  Music  Pupils  of  the  College. 
June  21,  Vesper  Service.     The  Beethoven  Society. 
June  22,  Germania  Orchestra. 

LECTURES   AND    READINGS. 

BEFORE    THE    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION. 

September  29,  C.  J.  Laffin,  M.D.,  Batanga,  West  Africa. 

October  10,  Rev.   F.  E.  Clarke,  D.D.,  President  of  the  Young  People's  Society  of 

Christian  Endeavor. 
October  27,  Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery.     Missionary  Address. 
November  7,  Marie  Haslep,  M.D.,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Shanghai,  China. 
December  1,  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Editor  of  Missionary  Review. 
February  16,  Miss  Charlotte  T.  Sibley.     Missionary  Address. 
March  1,  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  representing  work  in  Japan. 
April  9,  Mr.  Amos  Wells,  Editor  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

April  19,  Mr.  Horace  T.  Pitkin,  representing  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement. 
April  30,  Mrs.  Grace  Wing  Crockett,  Secretary  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 

Associations  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.     Miss  Clarissa  H.  Spencer, 

representing  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement. 
May   3,    Miss   D.    E.    Emerson,    Secretary   of  Woman's   Bureau  of  the   American 

Missionary  Association. 
May  14,  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody. 
June  7,  Miss  Ruth  Sites,  Foochow,  China. 

CURRENT    TOPICS    COURSE. 

October  26,  Introductory  Address.     President  Irvine. 

November  2,  The  Optimism  of  Browning.     Mr.  Andrew  T.  George. 

November  9,  The  Atlanta  Exposition  and  the  New  South.     Dean  Stratton. 

November   16,  The  Outlook  for  the  Literary  Craft  in  America.     Mr.  Horace  E. 

Scudder. 
November  23,  The  American  Classical  School  at  Athens.     Professor  Chapin. 
November  30,  Poetry  and  Evolution.     Mrs.  Martha  Foote  Crowe. 
December  14,  Debt  of  the  Novel  to  the  Drama.     Miss  Mary  A.  Jordan. 
January  18,  Beethoven.     Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney. 
January  25,  Maeterlinck.     Mr.  Geo.  P.  Baker. 
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February  i,  Mohammedanism  in  its  relation  to  the  present  Armenian  Difficulties. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Knox. 
February  S,  Some  Phases  of  Modern  Art.     Dr.  Oscar  L.  Triggs. 
February  15,  Russia.     Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.D. 
March  7,  Roentgen  Photography.     Professor  Whiting. 

Mav  2,  The  Poetry  of  the  Present  and  of  the  Future.     Prof.  Arthur  R.  Marsh. 
May  9,  The  Policy  of  Bismarck.     Dr.  Ernest  F.  Henderson. 

OTHER  SERVICES,  LECTURES,  AND  READINGS. 

October  3,  Memorial  Service  for  Mr.  Durant. 

January  30,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges.     Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D. 

February  13,  Thursday  Evening  Service.     Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D. 

October  14,  Burns.     Mr.  Charlton  Black. 

November  11,  Reading:  Peg  Woffington.     Mrs.  Erving  Winslow. 

November  25,  Address.     Mrs.  L.  Ormiston  Chant. 

December  5,  6,  7,  Women  in  Industry.     Clare  de  Graffenried. 

December  9,  Sketches  of  Life  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains.     Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr. 

January  11,  Reading.     Miss  Latham. 

January  27,  Psychology  and  Relaxation.     Professor  William  James. 

February  10,  Womanly  Activities.     Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 

,  o  V  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel.     Prof.  Georsre  F.  Moore. 

March  11,18,25        I         F  r       J  & 

February  2/),  Reading.     Miss  Ida  Benfey. 

March  9,  Temperance  Address.     Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

April  11,  How  to  Judge  a  Picture.     Miss  Cecilia  Waern. 

April  13,  The  Present  Status  of  Political  Liberalism.     Pres.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

April  18,  Reading:  Macbeth.     Mr.  George  Riddle. 

April  20,  Mysteries  of  the  Flowers.     Mr.  William  Hamilton  Gibson. 

April  21,  Training  for  Citizenship.     Mr.  F.  A.  Hill. 

April  25,  Address.     Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster. 

May  11,  Reading:  Lord  Chumley.     Mr.  Leland  T.  Powers. 

May  16,  Through  Poetry  to  Religion.     Mr.  Samuel  Thurber. 

May  23,  The  claims  of  Elementary  Teaching  upon  the  College  Graduate.     Mr.  S. 

T.  Dutton. 
June  23,  Commencement  Address:  The  True  American.     Prof.    Albert   Bushnell 

Hart. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


Wellesley    College, 


With  an  introductory  statement  from  the 
Trustees  of  the  College. 


STATEMENT  CONCERNING  WELLESLEY  COLLEGE. 


The  Trustees  of  VVellesley  College,  in  publishing  a  report  of  their 
Treasurer  at  the  close  of  his  first  official  year,  desire  to  make  a  brief 
statement  of  the  resources  and  obligations  of  the  College,  and  of  the 
position  which  it  holds  in  the  community. 

The  deed  of  gift  made  by  the  late  Henry  Fowle  Durant  conveyed 
the  noble  estate  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Waban,  which  is  the  seat  of  the 
College,  a  domain  of  about  four  hundred  acres  and  of  singular  diversity 
of  landscape,  insuring  the  largest  freedom  of  healthful  activity  and  scho- 
lastic privacy.  'So  much  importance  did  Mr.  Durant  attach  to  the  beauty 
of  the  college  surroundings  as  an  educational  factor,  that  he  laid  the  most 
solemn  injunction  upon  the  Trustees  not  to  sell  or  alienate  any  portion 
thereof. 

With  the  exception  of  Stone  Hall,  two  of  the  cottages,  and  of  the 
chemical  laboratory,  all  of  the  buildings  on  the  grounds  were  erected 
either  by  Mr.  Durant  or  his  friends.  Wellesley  College  in  its  equipment  of 
grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  is  very  largely  the  gift  of  its  founder. 

In  its  inception  the  College  was,  during  his  lifetime,  under  the  constant 
oversight  of  Mr.  Durant;  and  since  his  death  Mrs.  Durant,  always  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  enterprise,  has  given  liberally  to  the  support  of 
the  College,  and  has  exercised  over  it  an  unceasing  care  and  watchfulness. 
It  was  the  hope  of  Mr.  Durant,  as  it  has  been  the  expectation  of  Mrs. 
Durant,  that  the  College,  once  having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
would  be  further  sustained  by  endowments  and  other  gifts. 

That  Wellesley  College  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  public,  is  evi- 
dent by  its  growth.  It  was  opened  in  1875  with  thirty  teachers  and  other 
officers,  and  three  hundred  students.  At  the  beginning  of  the  college 
year  1 896-1 897,  it  has  ninety-four  teachers  and  other  officers,  and  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one  students.  Its  curriculum  has  been  enlarged 
steadily,  until  it  now  offers  two  hundred  and  nine  courses  leading  to  the 
first  degree,  and  its  standard  of  admission  has  been  correspondingly  raised. 

To  carry  on  the  work  which  has  thus  grown,  the  College  has  no 
general  endowment  save  recent  gifts  amounting  to  $7,000.  Mr.  Durant 
in  his  will  made  it  his  residuary  legatee,  subject  to  a  life  tenancy,  and 
there  has  been  a  common  impression  that  the  College  would  ultimately 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  large  property.  It  must  now  be  stated  ex- 
plicitly that  the  personal  estate  has  suffered  such  depreciation  and  loss 
during  the  past  few  years  as  to  render  this  prospective  endowment  of  too 
slight  consequence  to  be  reckoned  on  in  any  plans  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  College. 
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Aside  from  the  small  general  endowment  of  $7,000  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  certain  special  funds  which  should  be  enumerated. 

1.  A  generous  gift  of  the  late  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  administered  under 
an  agreement  made  with  the  donor,  and  continued  with  his  representative. 
This  fund  is  restricted  to  library  uses,  a  sabbatical  grant  to  certain  profes- 
sors, and  ultimately  to  a  few  pensions. 

2.  To  render  more  effective  the  wish  of  its  founders  that  students  of 
moderate  means  might  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  a  number  of 
scholarships  have  been  secured,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Durant.  The  income  from  these,  and  the  aid  annually  obtained 
directly  by  the  Students'  Aid  Society,  strengthen  the  treasury  by  assuring 
the  payment,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  the  expenses  of  students  who  other- 
wise might  not  attend. 

3.  A  chair  of  Mathematics  has  been  partially  endowed  by  an  estate 
from  which  only  a  portion  of  the  sum  bequeathed  can  be  expected. 

4.  The  Monroe  Fund  of  $5,000,  applied  to  lectures  and  readings  for 
the  advancement  of  the  department  of  elocution. 

5.  The  Kate  Howard  Furness  Fund  of  $1,500,  applied  to  Shakes- 
pearean study. 

6.  The  E.  N.  Kirk  Fund  of  $6,000,  for  library  use. 

The  income  of  the  College  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
caused  by  its  natural  and  rapid  growth.  The  Trustees  have  four  times 
been  compelled  to  raise  the  rate  of  board  and  tuition,  but  that  is  now  as 
high  as  it  is  wise  to  place  it,  in  view  of  the  whole  cost  of  education, 
especially  for  students  of  moderate  means,  whom  the  College  earnestly 
desires  to  attract. 

The  College  has  been  compelled  to  rely  on  the  income  derived  from 
tuition  fees,  not  only  to  meet  its  large  and  constantly  increasing  current 
expenses,  but  for  its  new  chemical  laboratory,  its  extraordinary  repairs, 
and  such  improvements  of  the  estate  as  the  enlargement  of  the  College 
requires,  including  the  introduction  of  electric  lighting  and  an  extensive 
system  of  drainage. 

A  debt  has  been  created. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  accounts  assembled  and  closed  by  the 
Treasurer,  and  rendered  in  his  report  to  the  Trustees,  shows  this  debt  to 
be  $103,048.14. 

The  debt  is  largely  owing  to  scholarship  and  library  funds ;  and  while 
these  should  be  repaid,  this  has  been,  and  may  continue  to  be,  the  safest 
form  of  investment  for  them.  Interest  on  this  debt  is  regularly  computed, 
and  as  regularly  paid  from  the  income  of  the  College.  The  debt  not  due 
to  these  funds  is  carried  as  a  floating  debt. 

The  Trustees  are  using  every  endeavor  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
College  with  economy,  but  it  is  plain  that  large  general  endowments  are 
required  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  institution  on  its  high  level.     No  col- 
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lege  in  the  country  is  or  can  be  made  a  self-supporting  institution.  Tui- 
tion fees  are  inadequate  for  this  purpose.  The  past  of  Wellesley  College 
is  full  of  encouragement  for  the  future.  The  results  already  attained  have 
been  a  witness  to  the  generosity  of  its  founder,  who  laid  broad  foundations. 
The  graduates  of  the  College,  numbering  now  1,272,  are  scattered  over 
the  country  and  foreign  lands,  carrying  forward  the  beneficent  work  here 
begun.  The  roll  includes  about  six  hundred  teachers  and  twenty-five 
missionaries ;  these,  can  be  counted,  but  the  inspiration  which  the  College 
has  given  cannot  be  represented  by  tabulated  work.  The  spirit  to-day 
within  the  College  is  one  of  devotion  to  high  aims;  the  officers  and  stu- 
dents keep  before  them  the  significance  of  the  college  motto,  "To  min- 
ister, not  to  be  ministered  unto;"  and  Wellesley  confidently  appeals  for 
support  not  only  to  its  loyal  alumna;,  but  to  all  those  who  recognize  the 
worth  of  the  standard  that  the  College  has  maintained,  and  of  the  work  it 
is  doing. 

The  Trustees  cannot  close  this  statement  without  an  expression  of 
profound  thankfulness  for  the  gift  of  the  daughter  and  son  of  their  late  as- 
sociate Mr.  W.  S.  Houghton.  The  stately  and  beautiful  memorial  chapel 
soon  to  stand  in  the  heart  of  the  college  grounds,  will  be  a  perpetual  sign 
of  the  purpose  to  which  Wellesley  College  was  consecrated  by  its  foun- 
ders, as  set  forth  in  the  first  Aiticle  of  its  statutes  : — 

The  College  was  founded  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  and  by  the  education  and  culture  of  women. 

Horace  E.  Scudder, 

William  B.  Claflin, 

Lilian  Horsford,  f         of  the 

Joseph  B.  Russell,  )  Trustees  of 

Alpheus   H.    Hardy,  (       Wellesley 

William  H.  Willcox, 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer, 


Committee 


College. 
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Statement  ok  Accounts  from 


Dr. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Art  Department 

$        3  75 

Art  Building 

736  15 

Expense 

6,015  32 

Express 

1,464  37 

Furnishing 

2,849  IO 

Fuel     . 

5.641  97 

Farm  Supplies    . 

1,043  66 

Gas  and  Oil  Account 

484  32 

Hospital 

$572  So 

Medical  Department 

345  72 

91S  52 

Interest 

1,779  90 

Laundry 

2,652  06 

Lectures 

1,090  00 

Labor  Account  . 

$13,321  05 

Farm  Labor 

6,6^6  88 

House  Servant 

4,405  20 

24.373  J3 

Music  Department 

2,903  63 

Music  Building  . 

259  15 

Ministers     . 

735  00 

Printing 

1,585  29 

Postage 

37i  i7 

Repairs 

3,772  36 

Street  Lights 

20  21 

Salaries 

73,826  83 

Stenographers    . 

610  29 

Telegraph  and  Telephone 

85  i5 

Electric  Light     . 

291  27 

Insurance  (proportion  for  the  _j 

rear) 

i,356  27 

Provisions  (College  Hall) 

36,468  94 

Eliot  Cottage      . 

3,95o  77 

Freeman  Cottage 

5,865  05 

Fiske  Cottage     . 

3,327  12 

Norumbega  Cottage 

6,849  7° 

Stone  Hall 

i8,534  55 

Simpson  Cottage 

3,184  00 

Waban  Cottage 

1,818  64 

Wood  Cottage    . 

5,870  09 

Servants'  Hall     . 

1,876  72 



$222,614  45. 

Profit  for  the  year  (college  accounts) 

1,388  47 

$224,002  92 
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August  1,  1895,  to  August  1,  189G. 


Tuition  Account 

Bookstore    . 

Board 

Farm  Produce     . 

Guests 

Laboratories 

Post  Office  .   . 

Rents 

Soap  Account     . 

Teachers'  Registry 

Examination  Fees 


$216,470  10 

1,548  80 

831  80 

r>534  34 

476  75 

1.213  97 

265  70 

1,276  00 

103  1 8 

57  25 

225  03 

$224,002  92 

)224,002    92 
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Or. 

Cash,  College 

Cash,  Library  ...... 

Profit  and  Loss 

Suspense   ......... 

Insurance  .         .         .         .         .         . 

Electrical  Lighting 

North  Lodge 

Chemical  Laboratory 

Special  Loan  (College  Funds)  .... 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.  .         . 

Library  Expense 

Book  Account 

H.  K.  Furness 

Book    Value    of    Securities    held   against    Endo~vme?it 
Funds. 
£.  W.  Hill 

D.  N.  Prouty 

Book    Value    of    Securities    held   against    Scholarship 

Funds. 
Walter  Baker     . 
Edith  Baker 
Cheever     . 
A.  L.  Clark        . 
M.  McC.  Cowan 
A.  A.  Coburn    . 
H.  F.  Durant    . 
P.  A.  Durant     . 
Emmelar   . 
J.  N.  Fiske 
R.  S.  Frost 
Wm.  O.  Grover 
Helen  Day  Gould 
S.  J.  Houghton 
A.  L.  Howard    . 

E.  C.  Jewett 
North  field 
Stone  Educational 
Sweatman 
J.  T.  Toplif 
Weston 
J.  L.  White 
"Wood  Memorial 
Wood  Cottage  . 

Special  Funds. 

H.  K.  Furness 
E.  N.  Kirk 
S.  R.  Mann 
Horsford  Library 
Munroe 


Trial  Balance, 


5l,000  oo 

4.944  50 


$1,201  73 
18,105  28 

9.253  56 

867  86 

6,6S4  26 

17.835  s4 

320  78 

19,036  42 

56,601  54 

335  50 

1,468  SS 

654  97 

13  5i 


5,000  00 


5,000 

00 

5,087- 

90 

1,000 

00 

2,000 

00 

5,044 

00 

5.000 

00 

5,000 

00 

6,000 

00 

5.067 

20 

7,000 

00 

6,000 

00 

5.000 

00 

20,052 

87 

5,026 

45 

6,000 

00 

5.067 

20 

5,000 

00 

1,510 

00 

6,000 

00 

1. 000 

00 

116,157 

65 

3.500 

00 

237'457  77 


$369,837  9° 
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Ai  igi  rsT    1,    1896. 

Cr. 

Registration  Fees $4,01 

Room  Registrations 4,940  00 

Loan  Account 21,539  45 

Notes  Payable 25,000  00 

Unexpended  Balances. 

Horsford  Library $4,850  44 

Scholarship  Incomes 566  S2 

Stone  Educational  Income        .         .         .         .         .  1,1  Si  75 

E.  N.  Kirk  Fund  Income 436  52 

Mann  Fund  Income            ......  30  00 

Munroe  Fund  Income 259  11 

Proutv  Fund  Income 70  14 

Wood  Cottage  Fund  Income 68  21 

Gertrude  Library       .......  137  21             7,600  20 

Funds — Endowment.  

E.  W.  Hill          .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  1,000  00 

D.  N.  Prouty 6,000  00 

Scholarships. 

Walter  Baker 7,000  00 

Edith  Baker 7,000  00 

A.  R.  Clark 5,000  00 

M.  McCowan 1,000  00 

Cheever 5,000  00 

A.  A.  Coburn    ........  2,000  00 

H.  F.  Durant     ........  5,000  00 

P.  A.  Durant     ........  5,000  00 

Emmelar    .........  5,000  00 

J.  N.  Fiske 8,000  00 

R.  S.  Frost 6,000  00 

W.  O.  Grover 5,000  00 

Helen  Day  Gould      .         .         .         .     '    .         .         .  7,000  00 

A.  L.  Howard 6,000  00 

S.  J.  Houghton 6,000  00 

E.  C.  Tewett 6,000  00 

Northfield 5,000  00 

Stone  Educational    . 25,000  00 

Sweatman 5,000  00 

Jane  Topliff 6,000  00 

Weston .  .         .         .  5,000  00 

J.  L.  White .         .  5,000  00 

Wood  Memorial 5,000  00 

Wood  Cottage ,         .  5,39°  65 

Special  Funds. 

Munroe  Elocution '         .  5,000  00 

Kate  L.  Furness  Shakespeare  .         .         .          .         .  1,500  00 

E.  N.  Kirk  Library 6,000  00 

Horsford  Library 138,807  60 

Sarah  R.  Mann 1,000  00         306,698  25 


$369,837  9° 

Profit  and  Loss,  August  1,  1S95 $12,684  50 

Profit  and  Loss,  August  1,  1896 9,253  56 

Gain  for  the  year  1895-18^6 $3,430  94 

I  have  examined  the  above  accounts,  and  hereby  certify  them  to  be  correct,  having  checked  every 
entry  and  verified  all  footings.  This  certification  includes  the  examination  of  all  funds  of  the  College, 
the  amounts  invested  against  them,  and  the  securities  called  for  to  August  i,  1S96,  excepting  note  of 
New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.  for  $5,000;  account  J.  M.  Cheever  Fund. 

Boston,  October  14,  1S96.  TRUMAN   G.  EDWARDS,  Auditor. 
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Analysis  ok  Trial  Balance. 
Dr. 

Funds     

Investments 

Uninvested     ....... 

Floating  Debt 

Cash  Borrowed  from  Library  Accounts 

Total  Debt  August  i,  1896 

Cr. 

Cash $19,307  01 

Suspense  Items 867  86 

Insurance  Accounts 6,684  26 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.      .         .  335  50 

$27,194  63 

Less  Due  Balances $2,736  25 

Less  Due  Library  Balances  ....         2,726  59 
Reserved  from  Registration  Fees  .         .         9,000  00 

14,462  84 


$306,698  25 

237,457  77 

$69,240  48 
25,000  00 
2i,539  45 

$"5,779  93 


12,731  79 


Debt  of  College  August  1,  1896 


$103,048  14 


Analysis  ok  Debt. 

Due  College  Funds $56,601  54 

Chemical  Laboratory    .....  19,036  42 

Electrical  Plant      .          .         .         .         .         .  17,835  84 

Profit  and  Loss      .          .         .                   .          .  9,253  56 

North  Lodge 320  78 


$103,048  14 


ALPHEUS  H.   HARDY,  Treasurer. 


